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COTTON  MANUFACTURING 
WOOL  MANUFACTURING 

TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

Four-year  degree  course  in 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TEXTILE  COLORING 
TEXTILE  ENGINEERING 

Degrees  of  B.T.D.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Dye- 
ing) and  B.T.E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineer- 
ing) offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year 
courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and 
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By  the  time  this  edition  of  the  Golden  Rod 
reaches  our  subscribers  the  third  report  of 
the  year  will  have  been  issued.  To  some  of 
us  this  report  meant  only  a  strengthening  of 
our  chance  of  promotion  or  graduation.  Some 
found  themselves  exactly  where  they  were  at 
the  last  report — on  the  line.  Others  observed 
that  their  chances  were  hopeless,  that  they 
were  not  to  advance  and  in  some  cases  that 
they  were  to  lose  graduation.  Not  until  we 
are  confronted  with  the  bitter  realization  that 
such  is  our  status  do  we  reflect  upon  blund- 
ers, mistakes,  neglects,  that  we  could  have 
avoided.  Let  us  for  whom  graduation  is  cer- 
tain maintain  our  standing;  let  us  whose  posi- 
tion is  doubtful  make  it  secure;  and  let  us 
who  have  failed  begin  once  again  with  a  dif- 
ferent  policy. 


The  honor  pupils  for  the  four  years  among 
the  Seniors  have  been  announced  by  Mr.  Col- 
lins. Out  of  a  class  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  four  have  proven  their  right 
to  this  honor  by  diligent,  constant  work.  Not 
until  one  becomes  a  Senior  does  one  realize 
that  it  is  an  honor  worth  striving  for ;  the  num- 
ber would  be  greater  if  one  would  only  keep 
that  object  in  view  during  his  first  two  years. 
If  this  fact  were  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  entering  class  and  from  time  to  time  men- 
tioned, the  number  of  honor  pupils  would 
surely  not  fail  to  increase. 


The  Commercial  English  classes  have  spent 
several  days  in  advertisement  writing.  After 
some  of  the  fundamentals  in  this  line  of 
work  had  been  mastered,  the  best  advertise- 
ments, written  for  Golden  Rod  subscribers, 
were  submitted  to  those  firms  for  their  criti- 
cism. As  a  result  of  this  triangular  coopera- 
tion among  the  English  classes,  the  merchants, 
and  the  Golden  Rod,  the  following  firms 
have  decided  to  insert  in  the  Golden  Rod  the 
advertisements  submitted  to  them :  Geo. 
Jones,  City  Flower  Store,  and  Hearn's  Drug 
Store.  The  advertisements  were  written  by 
Miss  Helen  Shea,  Miss  Augusta  MacMahon, 
and  Roland  Newcomb,  respectively.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Dutch  Food  Shop  of  Wollaston 
found  an  advertisement  of  Miss  MacMahon's 
satisfactory  for  publication  in  some  other 
paper  than  the  Golden  Rod.  Watch  for  these 
advertisements  !     Patronize  our  advertisers  ! ! 


At  the  present  time  in  this  school  and  in 
other  high  schools,  if  the  standard  here  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  there  is  considerable 
laxity  and  indifference  in  regard  to  the  proper 
employment  of  English  as  a  tool.  In  recita- 
tions and  written  work,  for  example,  many 
students  are  prone  to  carelessness  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  employing  the  best  English  in  the  best 
form  they  are  or  ought  to  be  capable  of. 

The  supreme  importance  of  English  as  a 
tool  in  cur  national  life  must  be  recognized, 
and  therefore  the  service  which  Palmer's 
Self-Cultivation  in  English  renders  is  of 
vital  importance  to  us.  It  forms  the 
link  between  master  and  pupil,  as  it  were, 
and  especially  emphasizes  the  pupil's  needs. 
It  brings  us  to  a  speedy  realization  of  how 
meager  our  attainments  in  this  line  really  are. 
It  shows  us  the  great  importance  of  English 
as  a  tool,  the  handicap  or  aid  which  the  lack 
of  knowledge  or  the  proper  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  English  work  may  be- 
come. It  ought  to  arouse  us  from  our 
lethargy,  to  help  us  to  better  our  knowledge. 

Last  of  all,  it  provides  us  with  the  remedy. 
It  outlines  an  exceedingly  valuable  plane 
through  the  adoption  of  which  we  may  profit- 
ably learn  to  employ  English  as  a  tool.  The 
plan    is    comprehensive,    easily    grasped,    and 


seems  to  be  very  practical,  one  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  results. 

Henry  Peterson,  1917. 


Spring  is  here  again,  and  Nature  is  doing 
her  best  to  make  things  green  and  beautiful. 
Why  should  we  not  help  rather  than  hinder 
her?  Why  not  let  us  work  hard  to  make  the 
lawns  and  gardens  around  our  homes  the 
best  they  have  ever  been?  Not  only  around 
our  homes,  but,  let  us  also  be  careful  about 
the  lawns  and  flowers  which  belong  to  the 
schools  and  the  parks.  We  all  can  do  this,  if 
we  try  hard.  Let  us  all,  then,  heed  a  few 
warnings.  Do  not  cross  the  lawns  just  to 
save  a  few  steps.  Do  not  pull  the  flowers  up 
by  the  roots,  when  you  pick  them,  for  flowers 
will  be  as  welcome  next  year  as  this.  Do  not 
break  the  hedges  or  bushes  around  your 
homes,  just  to  get  a  ball  quickly,  but,  pick  it 
out  with  care. 

Marie  Weeden,  1920. 


A  Mud  Bath 


It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  first  we  had  had  for 
many  weeks.  Mother  had  dressed  Dot  and 
me  in  our  best  muslins,  the  ones  with  the  blue 
ribbons.  She  was  going  to  take  us  to  see 
Auntie. 

Mother  told  us  to  go  out  in  the  garden  until 
she  was  ready,  "Don't  get  your  dresses  dirty 
and,  whatever  you  do,  don't  go  near  the  pond," 
was  her  warning. 

We  were  so  used  to  her  "Don'ts"  that  we 
took  no  notice.  We  went  straight  down  to  the 
pond.  There  were  lovely  water-lilies  there, 
and  we  wanted  to  get  one  for  mother  to  wear 
today  in  her  new  dress. 

As  I  was  the  biggest,  I  told  Dot  to  hold  my 
hand  to  keep  me  from  falling  into  the  water 
while  I  picked  the  flower. 

'J "hey  weren't  quite  so  close  to  the  edge  as 
I  thought,  but  if  Dot  hadn't  been  so  silly  I 
could  have  reached  them.  She  saw  mother 
coming  down  to  the  gate  to  look  for  us,  and 


instead  of  holding  me,  she  let  go.     I  felt  my- 
self going,  and  caught  hold  of  Dot's  dress. 

We  both  went  splashing  into  the  water. 
It  wasn't  clean,  either.  Our  falling  in  with 
such  force  stirred  up  the  mud.  It  wasn't  deep, 
so  we  were  soon  scrambling  out. 

Such  sights  as  we  were !  Dot  was  covered 
with  mud ;  I  must  have  looked  just  as  bad,  but 
I  couldn't  see  myself. 

While  we  stood  there  shivering  and  drip- 
ping, mother  came  up  to  us.  She  didn't  say 
a  word.  This  rather  surprised  us  as  she 
usually  did  say  so  much.  She  took  hold  of  the 
cleanest  bit  she  could  find  on  us  and  marched 
us  into  the  house,  straight  upstairs  to  the  room 
where  all  the  clothes  were  laundered.  Then, 
filling  a  tub,  she  dipped  us  in,  clothes  and  all 
and  scrubbed  us  till  we  were  clean. 

She  took  us  into  the  bedroom  and  then  she, 
— well,  we  got  what  I  don't  like  to  think  of, 
even  if  it  did  happen  four  years  ago. 

Lillian  Cairnie,  1920. 
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The  Missing  Link 


Part  III 


Down,  down,  down,  would  the  stone  never 
stop  going  down?  Suddenly  there  was  a  jar 
which  threw  both  boys  off  their  feet.  They 
were  very  much  frightened  and  looked  around 
expecting  to  see  almost  anything. 

Morning  came  and  they  were  still  there. 
Soon  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hole  and  the  boys  began  to  feel 
very  hungry.  Marshall,  who  seemed  more  curi- 
ous than  Donald,  got  up  and  walked  around. 
On  each  side  of  them  were  granite  walls.  All  at 
once  Marshall  gave  a  shout  of  delight  and 
called  his  friend  to  him. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Donald,  rising. 

"Here  are  our  supplies.  Come  and  we  will 
have  something  to  eat." 

After  a  light  breakfast,  Donald  became 
more  cheerful.  "I  think  that  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  get  out  of  here,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

"Well,  I— I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  that  we 
will." 

Marshall,  however,  was  more  inclined  to 
be  gloomy  and  to  grumble.  At  last  they  wenr 
to  sleep  and  slept  for  a  long  time.  When  they 
awoke  it  was  night  again  and  consequently 
very  dark  in  the  hole.  Suddenly  they  were 
startled  by  a  bright  light  which  flashed  on  in 
back  of  them.  They  turned  and  looked 
across  into  a  large  room. 

Before  they  had  time  to  become  composed, 
a  tall,  broad  shouldered  man  came  into  the 
room  from  an  opening  •  in  the  side  of  the 
further  wall.  He  looked  at  the  boys  and  a 
heavy  frown  settled  on  his  face. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  demanded 
in  a  heavy  voice. 

"We  are  looking  for  something  that  is  of 
great  value,"  said  Marshall. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  them  for  several 
minutes,  then  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self,  "They  cannot  get  away,   so   I   suppose 


that  I  might  as  well  leave  them  alone."    Then 
he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  boys,  on  being  left  alone,  inspected  the 
room  with  curiosity.  It  was  fully  twenty  feet 
long  and  high  and  broad  in  proportion.  The 
room  was  furnished  in  a  very  elaborate  man- 
ner, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  stone  floor, 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  boys  could  easily  have 
imagined  themselves  in  a  very  elegantly  fur- 
nished drawing  room.  The  lighting  system 
was,  however,  a  mystery  to  them. 

Having  finished  the  inspection  of  the  room 
and  its  furnishings,  Marshall  said,  "Let  us 
go  through  that  opening  and  see  where  it 
will  take  us." 

Donald  tried  to  discourage  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  Marshall  said  that  he  would  go 
alone  if  Donald  would  not  go  with  him.  So 
Donald  agreed  to  go.  On  reaching  the  open- 
ing they  discovered  it  to  be  a  very  dark  and 
narrow  passage.  Marshall  was  about  to  use 
his  flashlight  when  Donald  said,  "Don't  use 
the  flashlight  for  it  might  be  seen." 

So  they  crawled  along  slowly  and  cautiously 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Several  times, 
because  of  the  darkness,  they  ran  head  first 
into  the  walls,  but  they  were  not  discouraged, 
and  kept  steadily  on  through  the  passage. 
Suddenly,  Marshall  who  was  leading  reached 
back  and  touched  Donald  saying,  "Look,  Don, 
look." 

By  this  time  Don  could  see  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  another  room  in  which  two  men 
were  seated  talking  very  earnestly.  The  boys 
remained  in  the  shadows  and  watched  the  two 
men  who,  after  a  short  time,  were  joined  by 
the  man  who  had  talked  to  the  boys  in  the 
first  room.  Both  men  rose  as  he  entered  and 
said,  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Ridout."  •  Mr. 
Ridout  did  not  return  the  salutations,  but  sat 
down  on  a  chair,  while  the  two  men  remained 
standing. 

Just  then  Donald  remembered  that  the  man 
who  had  built  the  cave  was  called  Mr.  Ridout. 
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He  started  to  whisper  this  to  Marshall,  but 
Marshall  was  crawling  nearer  in  order  to  hear 
more  clearly  what  the  men  were  saying,  and 
■did  not  hear  him. 

"Will  the  capturing  of  these  boys  make  any 
difference  in  your  plans?"  asked  one  man. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,  for  I  will  keep  them 
until  I  have  finally  sold  the  paper.  Did  you 
polish  the  hand  as  I  told  you  to  do?" 

"Yes,  and  we  also  talked  through  the  mega- 
phone in  order  to  let  anyone  who  is  around 
think  that  there  is  something  supernatural 
about  the  voice  and  the  hand.  If  they  knew 
what  was  in  it  they  certainly  would  be  sur- 
prised." 

"Now  we  will  go  up  and  light  the  lamps." 

They  left  the  room  and  the  boys  followed 
them  through  a  very  steep  passage.  Finally 
they  came  to  a  room  which  the  men  entered. 
Mr.  Ridout  went  over  to  one  side  of  the  room 
and  turned  a  knob.  A  little  door  flew  open 
disclosing  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Mr.  Ridout 
reached  in  and  brought  out  a  casket.  He 
looked  inside  of  it  and  then  put  it  back. 
Meanwhile  the  men  had  been  lighting  lamps 
which  were  hung  around  the  room.  The  walls 
were  of  a  reddish  crystal  and  reflected  a  beau- 
tiful red  light. 

What  the  meaning  of  it  all  was  the  boys 
could  not  tell.  After  lighting  the  lamps  the 
three  men  left  the  room.  Without  delay  they 
went  over,  opened  the  door  which  Mr.  Ridout 
had  carefully  shut,  and  took  out  the  casket. 
Donald  examined  the  hand  but  he  could  not 
tell  of  what  metal  it  was  made. 

They  did  not  stop  long  for  they  knew  that 
they  might  be  missed  and  Donald  had  said, 
"We  must  get  out,  for  if  they  miss  the  casket 
they  will  know  that  we  took  it." 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Marshall.  "There 
must  be  something  in  one  of  the  rooms  that 
operates  the  stone  that  we  came  down  on. 
We  will  go  back  and  hunt  for  it." 

Anxious  to  leave  before  they  were  seen 
they  retraced  their  steps  quickly  as  possible. 
When  they  got  to  the  second  room  they  found 
it  deserted,  but  in  one  corner  Marshall  found 


his  rope  which  he  was  glad  to  get  again. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  large  room. 
Expecting  at  every  moment  to  be  observed 
they  started  the  hunt  for  the  key  to  the  mov- 
ing power  of  the  stone  elevator.  They  were 
about  ready  to  give  up  in  despair  when  Mar- 
shall discovered  a  loose  stone  in  the  wall  near 
the  elevator.  He  managed  to  dislodge  it  and 
in  back  he  found  a  switch. 

"This  must  work  the  stone,"  he  said.  "Get 
on  Don  and  I  will  throw  over  the  switch." 

Donald  jumped  on  and  then  Marshall  threw 
over  the  switch  and  he  had  just  time  enough 
to  jump  on  the  stone  before  it  started  up- 
wards. As  soon  as  the  stone  got  to  the  top 
they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could  because 
they  were  afraid  they  would  be  pursued.  They 
got  up  over  the  cliff  with  the  aid  of  their  rope 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  back  in  their 
cabin. 

Donald  and  Marshall  agreed  not  to  open  the 
casket,  but  they  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Donald's  father.  He  was  overjoyed  to  hear 
of  their  success  and  he  praised  them  for  their 
perseverance  and  courage. 

At  their  request  he  explained  many  things 
that  had  puzzled  the  boys. 

"In  this  casket,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  very 
valuable  paper  belonging  to  the  government. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  the  paper  contains,  be- 
cause it  is  a  secret.  Four  years  ago  in  1901, 
this  paper  and  several  others  were  made  out 
concerning  a  certain  matter.  This  paper  was 
the  most  important  link  in  a  chain  of  papers. 
When  this  paper  was  stolen  by  Mr.  Ridout, 
I  was  hired  by  the  government  to  recover 
it  but  until  now  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  I 
went  out  to  Colorado  and  found  out  where 
Mr.  Ridout  was,  but  I  failed  to  get  the  paper. 
Then  I  sent  you  boys  thinking  that  you  might 
be  more  successful  and  you  were. 

"I  thought  that  you  said  that  it  was  im- 
portant in   some  person's  life,"   said  Donald. 

"That  was  not  exactly  true  although  it  is 
very  important  to  the  nation,"  said  the 
famous  detective. 

"How  do  you  suppose  that  stone  worked?" 
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"Well  I  don't  know,  but  Mr.  Ridout  is  a 
very  clever  man  and  he  probably  had  it 
work  on  the  same  plan  as  any  ordinary  eleva- 
tor. No,  I  can't  imagine  what  the  hand  was 
made  of,  unless  it  was  silver,  and  the  hand 
was  probably  used  to  make  people  think  that 
there  was  something  supernatural  about  the 
place  and  so  keep  people  away.  The  mega- 
phone was  used  for  the  same  purpose." 


"Why  do  you  suppose  that  they  lit  up  that 
room   every  night?"  asked   Marshall. 

"I  can't  imagine  unless  it  was  to  add  to  the 
mystery  and  another  thing,  Mr.  Ridout  is  very 
queer  and  lighting  up  that  room  every  night 
might  be  another  whim  of  his.  Some  day 
we  will  go  out  there  and  find  out  for  certain. 
Now,  we  must  go  and  return  this  paper." 
William  H.  Couch,  1920. 


A  Freshman 

A  Freshman  did  a  golden  deed ; 

A  Freshman  proved  a  friend  in  need. 

A  Freshman  fought  a  valiant  fight ; 

A  Freshman  fought  for  what  was  right. 

A  Freshman  sang  a  happy  song ; 

A  Freshman  smiled  the  whole  day  long. 

A  Freshman  helped  his  friends  along 
A  Freshman  studied!  Can  I  be  wrong? 

Louis  Abad,  1920. 


May 

Beautiful  May  at  last  is  here, 
Spreading  abroad  her  gladness  and  cheer, 
Nature's  young  beauty  is  now  at  its  height, 
Lovely  with  flowers  and  sunshine's  delight. 
All  months  have  beauty,  but  none  is  so  rare 
As  that  of  sweet  Maytime  so  winsome  and 
fair. 

Ruth  Abbiatti,  1920. 
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The  Lucky  Trio 


Part  One. 


The  Bear  Trap. 


In  the  thicket  of  the  Montana  woods  was  a 
clumsily  built  log  cabin,  which  consisted  of 
three  rooms :  kitchen,  bed-room,  and  a  secret 
store-room,  which  was  used  in  case  of  an  In- 
dian attack. 

Before  the  fire-place  sat  three  men.  One 
was  a  youth  about  twenty-two  ;  the  others  were 
both  old  pioneers  and  good  trappers.  They 
were  discussing  to-morrow's  work  in  digging 
a  trap  for  catching  a  very  large  bear,  which 
they  had  tracked  to  his  home. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  dig  that  trap  in  front 
of  that  cave  of  his,"  said  Sure-Shot  Jim,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio. 

"And  I  tank  ve  ought  to  dig  it  very  deep, 
too,"  said  Pioneer  Eric,  a  rather  largely  built 
Swede. 

"Well,  come  on  and  go  to  bed,  and  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,"  said  Uncle  John,  a  well 
educated  Easterner. 

All  three  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  were 
just  through  with  their  breakfast,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Jim  snatched  up 
his  gun,  opened  the  door,  and  peeped  out. 

"Please  let  me  eat  with  you.  I  have  been 
traveling  far,"  said  the  stranger,  a  dark  man 
with  a  heavy  mustache. 

Uncle  John,  who  was  a  wise  person,  asked 
for  information  concerning  the  stranger. 

"I  have  come  from  the  east  side  trading 
post,  and  was  pursued  by  Indians  coming,  so 
I  sought  shelter  here.  I  came  to  get  skins 
from  the  trappers  by  trading,"  answered  Har- 
ry, the  stranger. 

Uncle  John  had  kept  his  eye  on  him  ever 
since  he  arrived  and  so  had  Jim.  Harry  was 
acting  peculiarly,  always  looking  towards  the 
roof  where  the  store-room  was. 

After  dinner  Harry  left,  saying  he  would 
proceed  to  his  destination,  a  fox  camp.  When 
he  was  out  of  sight  Eric  broke  the  silence. 


"I  tank  he  am  very  suppishus  of  us  habing 
dat  store-room,  don't  ya  tank?" 

"Well,  he  did  act  peculiar,"  said  Uncle  John. 

The  three  left  the  cabin  and  fastened  the 
door  securely  behind  them.  They  went  in  In- 
dian file  towards  the  cave  of  the  bear  and  dug 
the  trap. 

Jim,  who  had  the  shovel,  began  digging  first 
and  then  Uncle  John  dug.  While  he  was  dig- 
ging they  heard  a  rustle  of  leaves  in  their  rear 
but  Jim  said,  "It's  only  an  animal." 

It  was  Eric's  turn  now  to  dig.  He  had 
gone  down  a  little  ways  when  he  struck  a  large 
clump  of  wood. 

"Dog-gone  dat  stump  !"  cried  out  Eric. 

He  then  took  the  pick,  and  with  his  mighty 
sweep,  brought  it  down,  hard,  into  the  wood. 
Ah !  it  was  a  box.  Instantly  Eric  began  pull- 
ing it  up  with  the  help  of  the  other  two. 

Again  they  heard  the  rustle  of  some  leaves, 
but  Uncle  John  was  the  only  one  to  fear  some 
one's  presence.  He  was  about  to  say  so,  when 
Jim  uttered  a  cry. 

"Look,  Uncle,  look !" 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

Before  them  lay  a  broken  box,  with  it's  sides 
almost  caved  in.  It  held  a  great  deal  of  hay, 
in  the  midst  of  which  lay  an  old  Spanish  re- 
volver, and  also  several  coins. 

As  Eric  continued  to  search  the  box,  he 
struck  a  smaller  one.  He  hurriedly  opened  it. 
In  it  lay  an  old  piece  of  paper  which  bore 
words  in  a  shaky  hand  writing. 

Uncle  John  took  the  paper  and  read  aloud 
these  words : 

"Dear  Finder : 

Having  no  friends  nor  relations,  and  be- 
ing now  very  old,  I  am  hiding  this  piece  of 
paper  giving  information  as  to  a  hidden  fort- 
une. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  left  wall  of  the 
cave.  There  is  a  large  stone  which  neatly 
fits  a  hole.     This  stone  conceals  the  fortune. 

Yours  truly. 

Sen.  C.  Machennee." 

After  the  letter  was  read  every  one  gladly 
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helped.  Having  finished  the  trap,  they  return- 
ed to  the  cabin  with  the  box  and  its  contents, 
which  they  placed  in  the  store-room  for  hid- 
ing. 

Uncle  John  said,  "I  didn't  like  that  rustle 
of  leaves,  especially  the  last  time.  Its  mighty 
suspicious." 


Part  Two. 
The  Hunt  in  the  Cave. 


Early  the  next  morning  the  trio  got  to- 
gether all  they  needed  for  the  hunt,  including 
a  cart  to  carry  the  bear  and  their  fortune. 
When  they  were  ready,  each  took  his  pack 
and  left  the  cabin. 

The  journey  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it  was 
rather  hard  to  pull  a  cart  through  the  woods. 
When  the  three  arrived  before  the  cave,  they' 
heard  the  groan  of  a  bear. 

Jim,  who  had  his  gun  ready,  took  a  care- 
ful aim  for  the  bear's  brains.  A  report  fol- 
lowed and  the  bear  gave  his  last  leap,  falling 
to  the  ground  dead. 

The  bear  was  left  in  the  trap,  and  the  trio 
entered  the  cave.  As  it  was  very  dark  inside, 
Jim  lit  the  lantern  which  he  carried.  Before 
them  was  a  large  cave  containing  a  great  many 
bones  of  animals  which  had  been  eaten  up  by 
the  huge  bear  they  had  just  killed.  Jim  looked 
to  the  left.  After  staring  a  while,  he  uttered 
a  word  that  rung  out  through  the  cave. 

"There !" 

"Where?"  asked  Uncle  John. 

"Dat  am  right,"  said  Eric,  walking  towards 
the  stone  door. 

The  trio  dropped  all  their  packs.  Eric  took 
the  iron-bar,  and  was  forcing  the  stone  door 
open  when  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard, 
echoing  through  out  the  cave.  Uncle  John 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  then  staggered  and  fell, 
face  down,  to  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  report  had  sounded  Jim 
snatched  up  his  gun  and  went  in  pursuit.  He 
saw  the  man.  Eric,  who  came  up  with  him, 
whispered  to  Jim. 


"Dat  am  de  bum  who  came  to  de  cabin  dis 
mornen." 

Jim,  when  they  were  within  rifle  range  of 
the  man,  shouldered  his  gun  and  fired.  The 
man  threw  up  his  gun  and  fell  down  a  steep 
cliff.  Both  Eric  and  Jim  ran  to  the  spot. 
Looking  down  perhaps  fifty  feet,  they  saw  the 
trader  lying  dead,  crushed  on  the  stones. 

"There  might  be  another  man,  Eric.  Let's 
hurry  back  to  Uncle,"  said  Jim,  turning  on  a 
run  towards  the  cave. 

Eric,  whose  ear  was  very  keenly  trained  to 
unfamiliar  sounds,  pulled  Jim  down  behind  a 
bush.  Jim  understood,  and  looked  into  the 
cave. 

The  next  moment  Jim  heard  the  sound  of  a 
severe  struggle.  He  picked  up  his  gun  and 
followed  Eric  into  the  cave.  On  the  ground 
was  Uncle  John,  pale  but  not  dead.  Beside 
him  was  Eric,  struggling  in  a  stranger's  grasp. 
The  stranger  was  about  to  hit  Eric  over  the 
head  with  his  gun,  but  Jim  was  too  quick.  See- 
ing that  he  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  and  be- 
ing a  good  rifle-man,  Jim  fired  quickly  with- 
out aim.  The  result  was  sure.  The  stranger 
fell  dead  without  any  cry  of  pain. 

Eric  sat  up  and  said,  "Ba  golly,  ya  vas  in 
time." 

"Never  mind,  take  care  of  Uncle,"  was  Jim's 
answer. 

Uncle  John  was  taken  care  of,  and  Jim 
continued  the  hunt,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  stranger. 

Eric  continued  to  work  over  Uncle  John, 
who  finally  was  brought  back  to  consciousness. 
Eric  then  helped  Jim  in  pulling  out  the  fortune. 
Uncle  John,  forgetting  his  weakness,  helped 
also,  and  they  filled  their  cart  with  gold  nug- 
get's. While  he  was  drawing  out  a  large  nug- 
get he  noticed  behind  it  another  paper,  which 
was  the  owner's  naturalization  paper,  and  on 
the  back  of  it  was  the  story  of  his  life. 

He  was  an  Easterner  who  had  gone  West 
with  a  man  named  Harry  Gilvmore  to  hunt  for 
gold.  Harry  had  stolen  his  money  and  left 
for  the  East,  not  knowing  of  Sen.  Machenee's 
gold  mine.     The   Senor  received  a  threaten- 
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ing  letter,  stating  that  he  had  cheated  Harry. 
who  would  murder  him.  Receiving  this  letter, 
he  hid  his  valuables  and  returned  East  to  hunt 
Harry  Gilvmore. 

"Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,"  said  Uncle 
John,  pointing  to  the  dead  man. 

The  trio  finished  loading  their  cart  with 
valuables  and  returned  to  their  cabin. 

"I  wonder  vere  dat  mine  ov  gold  am,"  said 
Eric. 

"It  must  be  the  cave.  It  doesn't  look  like  a 
natural  one,"  answered  Jim. 

The   next   morning  Jim   and   Eric,   leaving 


Uncle  John  to  take  care  of  the  cabin,  returned 
to  the  cave  and  tried  to  find  a  trace  of  the  gold 
mine.  Before  they  entered.  Jim  picked  up  a 
piece  of  paper  which  had  been  in  the  dead 
man's  hand. 

Jim  read  it.  "Ah,  here  it  is.  It  says  the 
mine  is  in  this  cave." 

Both  buried  the  dead  Harry  Gilvmore.  and 
his  partner  and  then  left  for  the  cabin.  Uncle 
John  had  supper  ready  for  the  "Lucky  Trio." 

During  the  next  day  they  turned  from  trap- 
pers to  miners. 

Adolph  Tohxsox,  1920. 


The  Spirit  of  "Hillcrest" 


"Yes  we'll  take  your  son,"  replied  Principal 
Stodard  of  Hillcrest  academy. 

Frank  Wilson's  father  had  just  finished  his 
conversation  with  Principal  Stodard  about  his 
son's  entering  the  academy  in  the  fall. 

When  Frank  arrived,  the  senior  boys  were 
on  their  usual  rounds  of  sizing  up  the  other 
three  classes.  After  about  a  week's  quiet- 
ness. Wilson  began  to  talk  of  his  ability  as  an 
all  around  athlete.  At  first  only  the  younger 
boys  took  any  stock  in  his  proud  boasts,  but 
gradually  the  seniors  took  notice  of  them,  too. 
It  became  current  opinion  that  Wilson  would 
smash  all  school  records. 

A  week  before  the  interclass  games,  Cap- 
tain Sheldon  of  the  juniors  asked  for  entries. 
Immediately  Wilson  responded  and  entered 
in  the  hundred  yard  dash,  declaring  he  would 
be  waiting  at  the  tape  for  Mason,  who  had 
broken  all  other  school  records.  Wilson's 
boast  resulted  in  Mason's  waiting  at  the  tape 
for  him.  "Well,  I'm  better  at  swimming."  de- 
clared Wilson  at  the  finish. 

A  few  days  later  Wilson  was  entirely  out- 
classed by  Perry  to  whom  he  had  made  the 
statement.  That  was  not  the  end  of  his 
boasts,  for  when  he  was  called  a  stale  bluff 
by  Perry,  he  promised  to  fight  him  to  see  who 
was  a  stale  bluff. 

The  next  afternoon  Perry  proved  his  state- 


ment by  administering  a  knock-out  after  five 
minutes  of  fighting.  "Well."  said  Wilson.  "I 
guess  I  am  a  stale  bluff.  You  certainly 
thrashed  me  fair  and  square." 

Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  Wilson ;  the 
trifling  fact  that  one  more  of  his  assertions 
had  been  utterly  disproved  appeared  to  bother 
him  not  in  the  least. 

When  Mason,  Captain  of  the  base  ball  nine, 
asked  for  candidates,  everyone  sought  Wilson 
to  find  out  what  position  he  was  going  to  try 
for. 

"I  don't  play  that  game,"  said  Wilson  in 
answer  to  their  requests.  "Any  dub  can  play 
that  game." 

Mason  smiled,  "You're  improving.  I  ex- 
pected you  to  offer  to  coach.  Glad  there's  one 
thing  you  acknowledge  you  can't  do." 

"Wait  a  minute  Mason!  I  didn't  say  that  I 
couldn't  play." 

"Don't  bother  to  explain,"  said  Mason. 

"I'll  play  third  just  to  show  you  up." 
answered  Wilson. 

For  a  week  Captain  Mason  and  Coach 
Larkin  together  with  many  other  bovs  of  the 
school  watched  Wilson's  clever  playing. 

It  was  Wilson's  optimistic  chatter  and  his 
knowledge  about  the  fine  points  of  the  game 
that  won  their  first  practice  game  with  Bay 
Ridge. 
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Then  over  night  Jack  Thomas  changed  the 
prospects  of  the  nine  from  rosy  pink  to  dull 
black.  Thomas  only  excelled  in  playing 
cards.  Playing  cards  were  strictly  forbidden 
by  Principal  Stodard.  So  one  night  Thomas 
induced  Frank  to  play  cards  in  Frank's  room. 
It  was  a  law  that  every  boy  be  in  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  but  it  was  early  morning  when  Thomas 
got  mad  at  Frank  and  threw  the  pack  of  cards 
at  him.  Unfortunately  one  card  went  flying 
out  the  open  window.  Unfortunately  too  the 
pack  of  cards  were  Frank's,  and  each  one  bore 
his  name.  The  next  morning  the  ground's 
keeper  brought  the  card  together  with  a  state- 
ment from  the  night  watchman  to  the  office. 
Immediately  Wilson  was  summoned  to  the 
office.  "Well  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self," asked  the  head? 

"I — I  do — don't  know  what  you  mean  sir," 
was  the  answer. 

"A  loud  commotion  was  heard  in  your  room 
early  this  morning,  and  this  card  was  found 
under  your  window  this  morning." 

After  resorting  first  to  his  usual  way  of  ly- 
ing out  of  it,  he  admitted  having  broken  both 
training  rules  and  laws  of  the  school. 

"I  ought  to  be  kicked  off  the  school  team," 
he   declared. 

The  principal  bit  his  lip,  for  the  problem 
of  such  a  vitally  awakened  conscience  was 
becoming  intricate. 

"I'll  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  Frank," 
said  Principal  Stodard. 

That  afternoon  he  told  Mason  to  find  a  new 
third  baseman.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
school  when  in  the  first  game  of  the  series 
with  Bay  Ridge  they  were  beaten ;  they  real- 
ized that  the  lack  of  Wilson  caused  their 
loss. 

Soon  after  the  game  Frank  was  summoned 
to  the  office. 

"Frank"  the  head  began,  "in  our  conversa- 
tion the  other  day  we  talked  of  the  truth,  but 
not  of  some  of  the  other  virtues.  Unselfish- 
ness is  as  important  as  truth.  Are  you  justi- 
fied in  punishing  the  school  to  satisfy  your 
conscience?  Mason  believes  that  your  ab- 
sence from  the  squad  will  bring  another  de- 


feat to  us  in  the  coming  contest  with  Bay 
Ridge.  I  should  rather  have  Hillcrest  lose 
a  hundred  Bay  Ridge  games  than  tarnish  the 
honor  of  the  school,  but  I  can't  feel  you  are 
justified  in  withdrawing  from  the  team." 

"But  I've  been  a  liar,"  protested  Frank. 
"I've  been  dishonest  also,"  he  went  on. 

"Quite  right,"  agreed  the  principal.  "I  like 
the  spirit  of  your  action,  but  the  action  itself 
is  selfish." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  play  sir?" 

"I  want  you  to  think  it  out  for  your  self," 
answered  Mr.  Stodard. 

Hillcrest  had  Wilson's  best  support  in  the 
next  game.  They  won  by  a  fair  margin,  thus 
evening  up  the  series  and  leaving  the  cham- 
pionship to  be  decided  at  the  third  game. 

With  hopes  of  winning  pretty  dull  and  the 
score  in  favor  of  Bay  Ridge,  Wilson  came  to 
the  bat  in  the  sixth. 

"Put  it  over,  old  man,"  called  Wilson  to  the 
pitcher.  "It's  scheduled  to  cross  the  race 
track."  After  the  catcher  changed  signals, 
the  ball  came  straight  and  fast  for  the  inside 
corner  of  the  plate.  Shortening  his  bat,  Wil- 
son met  the  ball  lightly  and  sped  to  first  like 
lightning.  Turner  came  to  the  bat;  "Hit  it 
out,"  cried  Wilson. 

With  the  three  and  two  count  on  him, 
Turner  met  the  ball  squarely.  With  head 
down,  he  started  for  the  plate  from  second 
base.  As  he  rounded  third  base  he  saw  the 
right  fielder  set  himself  for  a  throw  to  the 
plate.  When  fifteen  feet  from  the  plate  he 
slid.  The  catcher  made  a  quick  stab  for  the 
ball,  held  it,  and  swung  to  tag  the  runner  be- 
neath the  cloud  of  dust. 

"Try  behind  you,"  a  voice  called  to  him. 
"I've  been  waiting  here  a  week."  Be- 
wildered, the  catcher  turned,  W'ilson  was  al- 
ready getting  up.  He  had  not  practiced  the 
fall-away  slide  for  nothing.  The  score  was 
four  to  five.  A  minute  later  Mason  tied  the 
score. 

In  the  last  of  the  eighth  with  one  out  the 
Bay  Ridge  captain  came  to  the  bat.  With  a 
man  on  second  the  captain  lined  to  Wilson 
who  made  a  stab  for  the  base  and  threw  to 
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first  for  a  double  play.  "Out !  Out !"  cried  the 
umpire.     "Out  nothing,"   cried  the  player. 

"Look  at  his  spike  marks,  why  they're  two 
feet  from  the  base,"  said  the  enraged  Bay 
Ridge  captain.     I  say  he's  safe. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Wilson. 

The  last  of  the  ninth  quickly  passed  and 
Bay  Ridge  won  the  game. 

The  only  smile  on  the  Hillcrest  side  of  the 


diamond,  was  on  the  fine  old  face  of  the  head 
as  he  walked  up  to  broken-hearted  Wilson. 
"Frank."  he  said  holding  out  his  hand,  "I've 
seen  many  a  Hillcrest  victory,  but  this  is  the 
greatest  of  them  all." 

"But  I  lost  the  game  for  us,"  faltered  the 
boy. 

"You  did.     But  in  doing  it  you've  vitalized 
the  spirit  of  Hillcrest." 

Howard  Fowler,   1920. 


The  Water  System  of  Quincy 


The  first  water  system  of  Quincy  was  con- 
structed in  1883.  It  was  a  private  corporation 
and  the  water  was  pumped  from  wells.  Later 
it  was  taken  from  the  Braintree  reservoir. 

In  1892-93,  in  the  administration  of  Henry 
O.  Fairbanks,  the  system  was  purchased  by 
the  city  for  the  sum  of  $600,000. 

In  1898  the  city  entered  the  Metropolitan 
system  doing  away  with  all  pumping  stations 
for  a  gravity  system.  The  Metropolitan  sys- 
tem can  be  used  only  by  cities  or  towns  within 
ten  miles  of  the  state  house.  There  are  only 
two  important  cities  which  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  privilege,  Cambridge  and  New- 
ton. 

An  average  2,537,000  gallons  of  water  is 
used  daily  in  Quincy.  This  is  an  average  of 
254  gallons  to  a  house  and  59  gallons  to  a 
person. 

In  case  of  a  leak  in  the  pipe,  gates  are  used 
to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  section  in  which 
the  leak  is.  That  is  if  there  were  a  leak  on 
your  street  the  nearest  gates  on  each  side  of 
the  leak  would  be  closed  to  permit  no  water 
to  enter.  Instruments  are  used  to  detect  the 
location  of  the  gates  and  leak.  If  the  Quincy 
Metropolitan  system  broke  there  is  a  pipe 
near  Xeponset  bridge  which  can  connect  us 
with  the  Boston  Metropolitan  supply. 

The  main  source  of  the  Metropolitan  supply 
is  the  Wachusett  reservoir.     It  is  supplied  by 


the  Wachusett  water  shed  which  consists  of 
many  small  reservoirs  and  rivers  and  one 
large  river,  the  Nashua. 

Leading  from  the  reservoir  is  the  Wachusett 
aqueduct,  going  partly  underground  and 
partly  through  ditches  to  the  Sudbury  reser- 
voir. 

From  Sudbury  the  water  empties  into  the 
Weston  aqueduct,  which  conveys  it  to  the 
Weston  reservoir.  From  Weston  it  empties 
into  Fisher  Hill  reservoir.  The  water  from 
Sudbury  which  does  not  empty  into  the  aque- 
duct empties  into  the  Framingham  reservoirs. 
Thence  it  goes  through  the  Sudbury  aqueduct 
to  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir  near  Fisher  Hill. 
Lake  Cochituate  supplies  Chestnut  Hill 
through  the  Cochituate  aqueduct. 

The  water  from  Fisher  and  Chestnut  Hills 
is  pumped  by  a  nearby  pumping  station  to 
different  Metropolitan  districts.  The  pipe 
coming  to  Quincy  supplies  Brookline,  Hyde 
Park  and  Milton.  There  is  a  meter  at  the 
corner  of  Adams  and  Beal  streets,  which 
measures  all  water  coming  into  the  city. 

The  water  before  it  reaches  Quincy  is 
thoroughly  purified  by  a  filter  bed,  a  large  tract 
of  land  about  fifteen  feet  deep  filled  with  sand. 
The  water  is  let  in,  sifts  through  the  sand 
which  acts  as  a  strainer  and  goes  out  through 
a  pipe  in  the  bottom. 

William  W.  Jexxess,   1920. 
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A  Need  in  Quincy  High  School 


On  Friday,  April  thirteenth,  an  announce- 
ment was  given  out  for  boys  wishing  to  play 
tennis  to  meet  in  the  "gym"  the  following 
Monday,  and  bring  their  rackets.  No  similar 
notice  was  given  to  girls. 

Girls,  left  to  themselves  both  by  nature  and 
home  training,  sit  down  in  the  house  more 
than  do  boys.  Do  not  girls  need  the  muscular 
development  as  much  as  boys?  If  so,  they 
need  the  stimulus  of  games  more  than  boys. 

Quincy  High  School  boys  have  ample  op- 
portunities provided  in  their  athletics.  What 
opportunities  are  open  to  a  girl? 

She  has  the  opportunity  of  one  or  two 
periods  of  indoor  "gym"  work  a  week.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  she  may  join  the  basket-ball 
team,  although  at  no  time  during  the  past  win- 
ter were  outside  games  arranged  for  the  girls 
and  so  the  game  lacked  any  stimulus. 

Several  outside  games  were  arranged  for  the 
boys,  and  now  that  the  basket-ball  season  is 
over  they  will  commence  training  for  base  ball. 
When  school  opens  in  the  fall  there  will  be 
equal  attention  given  to  foot-ball. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  like  to  be  out  of  doors 
in  the  fine  weather  of  spring  and  autumn,  but 
what  provision  is  made  for  their  out-door 
athletics  in  the  Quincy  High  School? 

What  game  is  better  adapted  to  the  High 
School  girls'  needs  than  tennis?  It  developes 
her  arm  muscles.  It  strengthens  her  wrist.  It 
lengthens  her  waist.     It  teaches  her  to  run. 


It  makes  her  move  alert.  It  trains  her  eye. 
It  straightens  her  back.  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
played  in  uniform,  and,  last  of  all,  it  makes 
her  alive,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

More  outside  ways  need  to  be  provided  for 
girls  to  promote  social  feeling  in  the  Quincy 
High  School.  There  are  the  Latin  Club  and 
the  orchestra  which  admit  a  selected  few. 
Then  for  the  boys  alone  there  are  the  debat- 
ing society,  foot-ball,  base  ball,  and  track-work. 
There  may  be  other  forms  of  social  intercourse 
for  the  upper  classmen  but  there  is  nothing 
for  the  freshmen  unless  we  except  the  twenty- 
minute  lunch  period. 

Tennis,  unlike  basket-ball,  is  not  a  game  put 
aside  when  school  or  college  closes.  Tennis  is 
a  national  game,  and  can  be  played  by  almost 
everyone,  and  if  one  can  play  a  popular  game 
she  gets  much  more  fun  out  of  vacation  or 
out  of  life  itself. 

Now  that  women  are  taking  their  places 
along  with  men  in  the  business  world  they 
need  equal  educational  chances.  If  boys  need 
physical  training  for  an  all  round  education, 
why  not  girls?  Athletics  give  one  things  that 
can  not  be  obtained  from  books ;  muscular  de- 
velopment, the  ability  to  play  the  game,  and  to 
be  a  true  sportsman — to  take  the  bad  luck 
along  with  the  good. 

Why  not  give  Quincy  High  School  girls  the 
opportunity  to  attain  these  things  by  forming 
a  girls'  tennis  club? 

Barbara  Hamilton,  Class  1920. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  LAMENTATION 


I  can't  think  of  anything  to  say. 

I  don't  want  to  anyway. 

It  would  take  a  wonderful  creature 

To  write  a  poem  for  the  teacher. 

If  you  want  to  use  these  ?  .  !  '  "  :  ;  .  ,  ' 

You  may  place  them  where  you  please. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  REJOICING 


Soon  we'll  be  sophs, 
And  won't  it  be   fine ! 
We'll  welcome  the  "freshies," 
And  just  make  them  whine ! 

James  H.  Bartlett,  1920. 
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Bad  Habits 


"Hey  Jimmie,  c'm  here  quick,"  cried  Bobby, 
as  he  dashed  out  of  the  house,  a  doughnut  in 
each  hand  and  a  suspicious  bulge  in  his  pocket. 

"What  y'  want?"  came  the  answer  as  Jim- 
mie hurried  to  his  side. 

"I  got  some  doughnuts."  said  Bobby.  "Want 
some  ?" 

"Sure.     Where  you  going?" 

"Let's  go  over  in  back  of  Taylor's  barn." 

And  so  they  set  off  for  Taylor's  barn,  which. 
I  might  add,  was  empty  and  was  used  by  the 
children  as  a  rendezvous  and  a  play  house. 
Every  Saturday,  a  "show"  was  held  in  the 
rickety  building,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
amateur  company  of  showmen,  each  with  a 
wickedly  curling  mustache  extending  over  the 
biggest  part  of  his  face. 

Finding  no  one  in  the  building,  our  two 
heroes  proceeded  to  eat  their  doughnuts  in 
back  of  the  barn. 

"Hey  Jim.  lets  smoke  some  of  that  cornsilk. 
See  it  over  there,"  said  Bobby  as  he  pointed 
to  an  adjoining  field. 

After  they  had  lit  their  cigarrettes  of  corn- 
silk  and  dry  leaves,  they  sat  in  silence  until 
Jimmie  took  a  fit  of  coughing,  threw  away  his 
cigarrette  and  said.  "I  never  saw  anyone 
smoke  without  swearing." 

"Then  why  don't  you  swear?"  said  Bobby, 
taking  a  deep  puff  and  coughing  violently. 

"I  dare  you  to  swear." 

"Aw  I  double  dare  you  to.  and  remember 
you  started  it." 


"All  right."  said  Jimmie  as  he  spat  pro- 
fusely, wiped  his  chin  and  stuck  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  as  far  as  they  would  go,  "I 
swear." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Bobby. 

There  came  a  silence  in  which  our  young 
heroes  paused  in  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
master  the  difficult  art  of  smoking,  to  think  up 
some   further  mischief. 

"Les'  build  a  fire,"  suggested  Jimmie. 
"Sure,"  was  the  answer. 

After  they  had  gathered  quite  a  pile  of  dead 
leaves  they  lit  them  and  started  to  gather 
more.  While  they  were  gone,  the  fire  slowly 
crept  toward  the  barn,  which  was  as  drv  as 
tinder ;  and  when  the  boys  returned,  the  fire 
had  obtained  too  much  headway  for  the 
frightened  boys  to  do  anything. 

Mrs.  Sprague.  on  her  way  to  the  store, 
saw  the  flames  and  heard  the  screams  of  the 
terrified  boys.  She  hastened  to  the  nearest 
firebox  and  rang  the  alarm.  The  firemen  soon 
appeared  and  the  fire  was  speedily  extinguish- 
ed. 

When  the  boys  reached  home,  the  news  of 
the  fire  had  preceded  them  and  thev  received 
their  just  deserts. 

The  next  time  thev  met,  thev  heartily  agreed 
that  smoking  and  swearing  (also  lickings) 
were  not  essential  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  a  bov.  Elmer  Rogers,  1920. 


Jack's  Adventure 


In  the  small  Colorado  town  in  which  Jack 
Coombs  lived,  there  was  great  excitement. 

Missouri  Bill,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  across  state,  brought  news  that  "Black 
Tom"  was  on  the  rampage  again.  Jack  lis- 
tened to  this  with  great  interest. 

This  bear  was  the  terror  of  the  country.  He 
often     raided    the    sheepranches    and    killed 


sheep.  There  was  one  instance  where  he  had 
killed  a  man.     Xo  one  seemed  able  to  kill  him. 

That  night  the  bear  stole  two  sheep  from 
Mr.  Coomb's  ranch.  Jack  noticed  the  next 
morning  that  the  men  were  cleaning  their 
guns.  He  immediately  understood  their  mo- 
tive, and  went  and  fixed  his  rifle  up. 

That  afternoon  he  was  sent  to  Goldburg.  a 
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neighboring  town,  about  ten  miles  away.  He 
did  not  forget  to  take  his  gun.  He  was  after- 
wards glad  of  this  foresight. 

He  was  returning  about  six  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  and  was  about  four  miles  from  home 
when  he  saw  a  large  animal  dodge  behind  a 
bush.  He  took  out  his  rifle,  saw  that  it  was 
loaded,  and  started  to  stalk  the  unknown  ani- 
mal. When  he  was  ten  yards  from  the  bush 
he  saw  it  was  the  famous  "Black  Tom."  He 
was  tempted  to  go  back.  But  Jack  was  one 
of  those  boys  who  finish  what  they  start. 
He  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  pull  the  trigger  the  bear  disap- 
peared around  a  large  rock.  It  was  dark 
now,  and  he  was  tempted  to  give  up.  But1 
no,  he  would  stick  it  out.  What  would  the 
folks  say  if  he  should  quit?  Sticking  out  his 
chin,  he  continued. 

■  As  he  rounded  the  rock,  he  beheld  some- 
thing huge,  misshapen,  black,  and  towering. 
He  immediately  knew  it  was  the  bear,  pre- 
pared to  spring  on  him.  The  bear  was  about 
fifteen  yards  away.  The  bear  had  smelled 
Jack,  and  stood  waiting  for  him ;  now  he  was 
advancing.  Jack  raised  his  gun,  and  fired 
again  and  again. 


This  only  roused  the  bear's  fury  and  he 
came  still  faster.  Jack  ran  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  and  reloaded  his  rifle.  Still 
the  bear  came  on.  As  he  had  only  four  car- 
tridges left  he  took  careful  aim.  At  his 
second  shot  he  was  relieved  to  see  the  bear 
fall  over  not  four  yards  away.  Fearing  it  was 
not  dead,  he  approached  slowly  and  put  a  bul- 
let into  the  bear's  brain. 

Then  he  began  to  skin  the  bear,  and  it  was 
after  half  past  seven  when  he  got  through. 
At  first  the  horse  balked  at  the  sight  of  the 
bear  skin,  but  Jack  blindfolded  him. 

When  he  got  home  he  met  the  ranchmen, 
just  starting  out  to  look  for  him.  When  they 
saw  the  skin  they  immediately  gave  him  three 
rousing  cheers. 

Missouri  Bill  afterwards  said,  "It  just  beats 
all.  To  think  that  a  kid  could  get  the  bear 
while  we  old  timers  hung  around  doing  noth- 
ing." 

The  other  men  in  the  bunkhouse  all  had 
some  opinion  or  other  to  express.  Jack  was 
a  real  hero  to  them. 

James  McDermott,  1920. 


Tom's  Heroism 


Tom  was  walking  along  the  beach  at  Sea- 
view  when  he  spied  a  girl  of  about  five  sum- 
mers rocking  a  boat  from  side  to  side. 

The  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach  about 
a  foot  to  prevent  it  from  drifting  awav. 

The  rocking,  assisted  by  the  current  of  a 
river  which  ran  into  the  ocean  at  this  point, 
tended  to  set  the  boat  adrift. 

Gladys  did  not  notice  that  anything  was 
wrong  until  she  felt  her  feet  becoming  wet. 
Then  she  realized  that  she  was  drifting  out 
to  sea  in  a  leaky  boat. 

Soon  the  small  craft  was  under -control  of 
a  swift  current  which  ran  along  the  shore  for 
a  short  distance  and  then  straight  out  to  sea. 

Tom  watched  her  for  a  while  thinking  she 


was  playing.  Then  realizing  her  peril  he  dash- 
ed along  the  beach  until  he  was  opposite  the 
sinking  craft. 

For  a  moment  he  paused  and  then  he  dash- 
ed into  the  water  and  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  leaky  boat. 

When  he  was  fifteen  yards  away  the  boat 
sank  sucking  Gladys  down  with  it. 

Finally  she  came  up.  Tom  was  twelve  yards 
away. 

She  clung  to  a  piece  of  driftwood  but  her 
fingers  slipped  and  she  went  down  again  when 
Tom  had  yet  nine  yards  to  go. 

Tom  swam  faster  and  faster.  Eight  yards 
away — seven  yards — six.     She  is  coming  up. 

This  time  Gladys  set  her  teeth  and  clung  to 
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the  driftwood  more  firmly  as  she  had  seen  her 
rescuer  coming  and  was  determined  not  to 
drown. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  Tom.  He  was 
only  two  yards  away. 

A  final  spurt  and  he  would  have  her. 

Her  fingers  are  slipping. 

But  Tom  has  her  and  she  is  saved. 

ij:     >*s     ;£     ;■:     ^c 


The  swim  back  was  slow  and  tiresome.  . 

When  Tom  reached  shore  the  people  who 
had  been  attracted  by  Gladys'  cries  crowded 
around  them  but  Tom  paid  no  attention  to 
them. 

In  five  minutes  Tom  was  resuming  his  inter- 
rupted walk. 

What?    You  ask  who  this  hero  was? 

Why  Tom  was  our  dog. 

Carl  H.  Olson,  1920. 


The  Stolen  Lunch 


It  was  a  lovely  April  morning  when  Dot 
and  Betty  decided  to  go  out  in  their  canoe. 
Dot  and  Betty  were  two  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  who  were  spending  their  week  of  vaca- 
tion at  Dawson  Cove,  Maine,  with  their 
guardian,  Miss  Ross.  Miss  Ross  readily  gave 
her  consent  to  the  girls  spending  the  morning 
in  the  canoe,  for  she  knew  they  were  reliable. 

Dot  suggested  taking  a  lunch  along  in  case 
they  got  hungry  and  weren't  back  before 
luncheon  time. 

The  girls,  laughing  and  talking,  did  not 
notice  the  change  in  the  weather  until  Betty 
cried,  "Dot,  I  believe  it's  going  to  storm ;  no- 
tice how  dark  it's  getting  and  how  hard  it's 
getting  to  paddle." 

"Hadn't  we  better  stop  on  this  island?" 
asked  Dot.  "See  there's  a  large  rock  that 
would  be  a  good  protection  in  case  it  rains." 

Reaching  the  rock  the  girls  commenced  to 
prepare  their  lunch  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  rain  began  falling  in  torrents.  The  storm 
increased  and  they  noticed  the  tide  was  ris- 
ing. Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  canoe  they 
decided  to  brave  the  storm  and  pull  it  up  on 
the  shore. 

When  they  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the 
rock  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  lunch 
had  disappeared.  Where  had  it  gone  in  such 
a  short  time? 

"Surely,"  said  Betty,  "It  couldn't  have  been 
any  kind  of  an  animal  because  it  wouldn't 
have  carried  away  the  napkin,  too." 


"And  it  wouldn't  have  carried  away  our 
thermos  bottle,"  echoed  Dot. 

"Probably  it  was  a  bear,  you  know  some 
black  bears  will  carry  away  things,"  said 
Betty. 

"It  might  be,  and — "  cried  Dot  half  fear- 
fully, " — and  probably  we  are  right  near  its 
cave." 

"Well,  if  we  are  I'm  going  to  get  my  bottle 
back.     Come  on,  let's  investigate." 

The  girls  walked  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cove.  At  last  Dot's  bright  eyes  spied 
an  entrance  large  enough  to  admit  a  man. 

"We  might  as  well  begin  here  to  look  as 
well  as  any  other  place,"  said  Betty. 

"You'll  have  to  go  first,"  murmured  Dot, 
"because  if  I  saw  a  bear  in  that  cave  I  think 
I  should  faint." 

"All  right  then,"  said  Betty.  Betty  was  no 
coward  so  peering  into  the  depths  of  the  cave, 
she  entered  cautiously  with  Dot  at  her  heels. 
A  few  feet  further  and  two  vicious  growls 
issued  forth  from  the  darkness.  The  girls, 
very  frightened,  backed  out  quickly. 

"Quick,   Betty,  run,"  came   from  the  pale,' 
shaky  Dot,  but  Betty  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
"Get  me  a  big  stick,  I'm  going  in  again  if  that 
bear  eats  me  up,"  she  cried. 

"Please  excuse  me  Betty,  but  I  don't  think 
I'll  go,"  said  Dot. 

Betty  started  alone.  In  the  same  place  as 
before  she  heard  the  growls.  With  the  stick 
ready  she  started  to  crawl   further  in.     She 
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was  now  at  a  place  where  the  wall  of  the  cave 
turned,  at  this  turn  a  brown  head  popped  up 
in  front  of  her. 

Bang !  bang !  went  the  stick  on  the  head. 
One  long  Ouch !  very  human  in  sound  issued 
from  this  strange  creature.  Then  began  her 
retreat  with  the  creature  at  her  heals.  Out 
of  the  cave  she  made  ready  to  use  the  stick 
again  as  soon  as  a  head  was  shown.  But — 
instead  of  some  animal's  head,  out  of  the  cave 
came  two  dark  haired  boys,  looking  rather 
mournful. 

How  surprised  Betty  was,  and  Dot,  too. 

"Come  on  out  of  there,  you  horrid  boys, 
come  on  out  and  show  yourselves,"  challenged 
Betty,  her  anger  and  fear  turning  to  good  na- 
ture. 

"Gee,  girls  those  sandwiches  were  good 
even  if  they  were  stolen,  got  any  more?"  they 
cried  as  they  crawled  out  of  the  cave  rubbing 
their  heads  where  Betty's  club  had  taken  ef- 
fect. 

They  were  dressed  in  Scout  uniform  and 
they  told  the  girls  how  they  had  come  to  the 


island  the  day  before  for  pictures,  but  had 
left  their  row  boat  on  the  shore  which  floated 
away  with  the  tide  and  left  them  stranded. 
They  were  getting  pretty  hungry  when  the 
girls  came  and  spread  their  lunch.  The  sand- 
wiches looked  so  awfully  good  they  "just 
had"  to  take  them. 

It  had  stopped  raining  by  this  time.  Any- 
way April  showers  are  rather  deceiving ;  so 
Dot  and  Betty  paddled  the  boys  to  Dawson 
Cove  and  let  them  taste  the  cooking  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  which  they  pronounced 
"simply  fine." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Betty  for  the 
trick  we  played  on  you.  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
us,"  said  Jack,  one  of  the  boys,  as  they  were 
leaving. 

"I  think  we  are  just  about  even,"  laughed 
Betty,  "That  whack  I  gave  you  just  about 
evens  us  up,  don't  it?" 

"I  guess  so.  Well  we've  had  a  lovely  time. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  cried  the  girls. 

Helen  Pearson,  1920. 


The  Fanatic 


(Continued) 


"I  heard  the  Professor  move  the  rheostart 
two  points.  And  then — the  box  quivered  an 
instant.  The  wires  stretched  taut  and  broke. 
The  box  shot  straight  down  into  the  ground. 

"Astounded,  I  turned  to  the  Professor. 

"'What  happened?'  I  asked. 

"The  Professor  did  not  answer,  but  after 
giving  orders  to  the  natives  to  dig  up  the 
box,  started  for  his  house.  I  rushed  after 
him,  seeking  an  explanation.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  commenced  impressively : 
'That  box  is  going  to  stop  the  world.  It 
is  really  the  key  of  my  whole  theory.  To  be- 
gin with,  it  has  an  outer  covering  of  lead  and 
an  inner  lining  of  tin.'  The  inside  is  curved 
something  like  a  bathtub.    Between  the  inner 


and  outer  shells  is  a  mixture  of  xenom  and 
krypton  gases.  In  this  space  are  parallel 
wires  about  an  inch  apart  and  two  inches 
from  the  inner  lining.  Alternately  they  are 
connected  to  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  the  transformer,  so  that  when  the  current 
is  turned  on,  the  inner  lining  is  surrounded 
by  a  continuous  arc.  This  arc  acts  on  the 
gases,  causing  them  to  reflect  all  the  rays 
given  off  by  the  radium  in  one  direction. 
These  rays  come  off  very  quickly  and  all  being 
reflected  in  one  direction,  the  first  rays  have 
no  chance  to  penentrate  the  atmosphere  be- 
fore the  next  rays  come.  Soon  the  rays  are 
so  piled  up  that  the  box  must  move  back  to 
make  room  for  the  rays  which  are  still  is- 
suing from  the  radium.  For  these  rays  come 
continually,  and  if  they  cannot  move  the  rays 
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in  front  of  them,  they  naturally  force  the 
box  back  so  as  to  make  room  for  themselves. 
The  faster  the  rays  come  off  and  pack  up,  the 
faster  the  box  must  move  back.  The  whole 
affair  is  really  very  simple  if  you  understand." 
'  'Good  night,"  he  said,  as  he  again  started 
for  his  house,  'Be  sure  and  be  here  early  in 
the  morning.  Tomorrow  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment ever  accomplished  by  man  will  be  com- 
pleted :' 

"When  I  returned  the  next  morning  I 
found  that  the  Professor  had  begun  his  prep- 
arations. The  natives  had  departed  with  all 
the  apparatus  and  as  I  appeared,  the  Profes- 
sor was  just  leaving.  He  was  carrying  a 
modern  sextant  and  tripod.  I  caught  up  with 
him  and  we  set  off  together  for  the  moun- 
tain. 

"The  evening  before,  it  had  occurred  to  me 
that  besides  stopping  the  world,  he  might 
start  it  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
suggested  my  idea  to  the  Professor. 

'  'By  no  means,'  he  said  rather  irritatedly, 
'Did  you  ever  take  an  egg,  spin  it,  and  then 
let  go  quickly?  No?  Well,  the  egg  starts 
spinning  again.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
world.     Figure  it  out  yourself.' 

"Thirty  minutes  later,  as  we  began  to  as- 
cend the  mountain,  suddenly  struck  with  an 
idea,  I  queried, 

'  'How  will  you  tell  when  the  world  stops?' 

"The  Professor  replied  pettishly,  'That  is 
what  I  am  bringing  you  along  for.  There  is 
a  level  spot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  where  the  real  action  will  take  place. 
There  you  are  to  take  a  sight  on  the  sun  by 
means  of  his  sextant.  Of  course  you  know 
how  to  do  that?'  be  inquired  sarcastically. 

"  'Ye — es,'  I  agreed. 

"Swinging  around  to  the  east,  we  finally 
reached  the  site  chosen  by  the  Professor. 
This  spot  was  half  way  up  the  mountain  at 
the  base  of  a  steep  cliff  formed  by  cooled 
lava.  He  had  chosen  this  position  so  as  to 
have  a  solid  backing  for  the  box. 

"I  laving  given  me  the  sextant  and  tripod, 
the  Professor  turned  to  superintend  prepara- 


tions. There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  go  to  the  designed  spot  and  do  the  best  I 
could  with  the  sextant.  With  some  difficulty 
I  managed  to  get  it  set  up  and  after  a  few 
additional  minutes  of  searching  I  wras  able  to 
get  my  sight. 

"I  turned  and  found  the  Professor  had 
finished  and  was  evidently  waiting  for  me. 
Seeing  me  also  through,  he  strode  over,  and 
took  his  position  behind  the  sextant  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  I  had  the 
right  angle.  I  took  occasion  to  look  around 
me. 

"It  was  a  beautiful,  clear,  calm  day.  A  few 
white,  fluffy  clouds  were  hovering  in  the  other- 
wise clear  blue  sky.  A  few  sail  boats  could  be 
seen  sailing  serenely  down  the  bay  a  few 
miles'  distant.  There  was  nothing  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  indicate  that  the  world  would 
scon  stop. 

"I  turned  back  to  the  Professor  to  find  a 
look  of  supreme  disgust  on  his  face. 

"  'It  is  quite  evident  that  you  never  used  a 
sextant  before,'  he  said. 

"He  turned  and  walked  off  before  I  could 
reply.  Although  I  realized  that  the  Professor 
would  soon  turn  on  the  current,  I  didn't  feel 
as  excited  as  I  thought  I  should.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  along  so  naturally  that  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  suspect  that  anything  un- 
usual would  happen.  Turning  back  to  the  sex- 
tant I  found  that  what  I  had  taken  for  the 
handle  was  in  reality  one  of  the  sights.  Look- 
ing through  this,  I  saw  that  the  second  sight 
was  in  direct  line  with  the  smoke-colored  mir- 
ror. 

"An  instant  later,  hardly  had  I  noted  the 
angle  of  the  sun  and  the  time,  when,  as  I 
watched  the  Professor,  I  saw  the  box  sud- 
denly shoot  into  the  base  of  the  cliff  with  ter- 
rific force.  Immediately  I  saw  small  rocks 
dislodge  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
Larger  rocks  followed.  I  yelled  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  seemed  bewildered,  to  run,  but 
it  was  too  late.  With  a  terrific  roar,  like  that 
of  thunder,  the  whole  cliff  turned  into  an 
immense   avalanche.      Horror  stricken.   1    saw 
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the  Professor  buried  under  thousands  of  tons 
of  earth  and  rock.  Regaining  my  presence  of 
mind,  I  started  to  run.  I  had  not  taken  two 
steps,  however,  before  I  was  struck  by  a  rock. 
All  grew  black  around  me  and  I  sank  to  the 
ground. 

"When  I  regained  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  in  a  small  room.  Dizzily  I  looked 
around.  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
a  nurse.  Seeing  me  regaining  consciousness, 
she  came  over  and  sat  beside  me.  As  my  head 
cleared,  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  how  I  had 
been  found.     This  is  what  she  told  me  : 

"  'The  whole  town  was  alarmed  by  a  terri- 
fic noise  and  many  rushed  to  the  mountain. 
They  were  met  by  some  terrified  natives,  who 


after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  lead  them 
to  the  scene  of  disaster.  On  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  avalanche  you  were  seen  lying 
on  the  ground  surrounded  by  rocks.  You 
were  unconscious  but  not  greatly  hurt,  a  rock 
having  hit  you  in  the  head.  You  were  lucky 
to  have  escaped  so  easily.  The  natives  said 
that  you  had  a  companion  but  no  trace  of  him 
could  we  find.  You  will  probably  be  able  to 
leave  this  hospital  by  tomorrow  morning.' 

"It  was  true.    The  next  day  I  left  the  hospi- 
tal and  took  the  first  boat  home.     And  thus 
ends   my   story   of   Professor  Uranium." 
The  End 

A.  Nicholson 
J.  W.  Earle 


How  Billy  Was  Cured  of  Greediness 


Billy  Jones  and  his  friend  Johnny  had  de- 
cided to  go  on  a  picnic  the  first  Saturday  in 
May.  So  for  the  occasion,  Billy's  mother 
promised  to  make  them  each  an  apple  pie. 

The  day  before  the  picnic  Mrs.  Jones  was 
busy  in  the  kitchen  making  the  promised  pies, 
when  the  door  bell  rang.  She  had  the  pies  all 
made,  except  for  putting  on  the  top  crust, 
when  she  went  to  answer  the  door  bell.  It  was 
a  neighbor  who  wanted  to  get  a  pattern  of  a 
dress  that  Mrs.  Jones  had.  This  kept  Billy's 
mother  from  her  pies  for  quite  a  while  as  the 
neighbor  was  a  great  talker. 

While  Mrs.  Jones  was  absent  from  the  kit- 
chen, her  little  son,  who  had  been  watching 
the  pie  making,  thought  that  one  of  the  pies 
did  not  have  enough  cinnamon,  so,  taking  a 
box  from  the  pantry  shelf,  he  sprinkled  the 
pie  until  it  was  quite  brown.  Mrs.  Jones  com- 
ing back  with  her  head  full  of  the  latest  gossip, 
put  the  pies  in  the  oven,  never  thinking  that 
someone  else  had  had  a  hand  in  the  pie  mak- 
ing too. 


The  next  day  when  Billy  was  packing  their 
lunch,  he  noticed  that  one  pie  was  larger  than 
the  other  and  being  a  greedy  boy,  said  to  him- 
self, "I  will  take  the  larger  one  and  Johnny 
will  never  know  the  difference."  Then  he 
went  to  meet  Johnny,  and  they  started  off  for 
the  picnic  grounds,  where  they  romped  and 
played  until  they  were  as  hungry  as  bears. 
They  found  a  nice  shady  place  and  sitting 
down,  began  to  eat  their  lunch.  All  went  well 
until  they  came  to  the  pies.  After  Billy  had 
taken  a  few  bites,  he  began  to  gasp  for  breath. 
His  face  turned  purple  and  his  eyes  almost 
popped  out  of  his  head.  Poor  Johnny  was  so 
scared  that  he  could  hardly  run  to  the  brook 
for  water.  When  Billy  had  taken  a  few 
swallows  he  breathed  naturally  again.  They 
examined  the  pie  together  and  found  that  it 
was  filled  with  red  pepper.  It  was  the  pie  that 
Billy's. little  brother  had  decorated,  mistaking 
the  red  pepper  for  cinnamon. 

It  was  noticed,  after  this,  that  Billy  never 
wanted  to  take  a  large  piece  of  anything. 

Norma  Grimmer,  1920. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS 


DEBATING  SOCIETY 


DRAMATICS 


The  question  for  debate  Wednesday,  March 
28.  was :  Resolved,  that  compulsory  military 
training  should  be  adopted  in  the  public  high 
schools.  The  debaters  were :  (affirmative)  R. 
Ewertz  and  Nicholson ;  (negative)  Weymouth, 
Taylor,  and  Johnson.  The  decision  was 
awarded  to  the  affirmative.  Mahoney  gave 
several  excellent  readings.  The  appointments 
for  April  25  are:  (affirmative)  Baker,  Mark- 
ham,  and  Mullen;  (negative)  Gesmer,  Walter, 
and  Cummings ;  reader,  Keyes.  The  question 
is :  Resolved,  that  judicial  decisions  should  be 
subject  to  recall  by  the  people. 

The  meeting  scheduled  for  April  11  was 
postponed  until  Monday,  the  16th.  The  ques- 
tion was :  Resolved,  that  the  United  States 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany.  The  debat- 
ers were:  (affirmative)  Bailey  and  Keyes; 
(negative)  Richmond  and  Newcomb.  The 
affirmative  received  the  decision.  Johnson 
then  read  an  excellent  story.  The  question 
for  May  9  is :  Resolved,  that  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  conscription  law  for  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirtv-five, 
except  those  who  have  direct  dependents.  The 
debaters  will  be:  (affirmative)  Diamond,  Pet- 
erson, and  Higgins  ;  (negative)  Blake,  Carlson, 
and  Dimmick ;  reader,  H.  Ewertz. 

The  Quincy  High  School  Debating  Team 
lost  to  Winthrop  in  the  debate,  April  13.  The 
debate  was  interesting  and  well  attended.  The 
individual  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Nixon. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  Hammons,  Head  Master 
of  the  Chelsea  High  School,  Mr.  Fowler,  Head 
Master  of  the  Milton  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Green,  a  well-known  Boston  lawyer.  Mr.  Col- 
lins was  chairman  and  Mr.  Clark,  Head  Mas- 
ter of  the  Winthrop  High  School,  was  time- 
keeper. Music  was  furnished  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Orchestra. 


The  Senior  Dramatics,  presented  on  April 
18  at  eight  o'clock  were  a  decided  success. 
William  Mullin  starred,  keeping  the  audience 
in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter;  his  partner, 
Gertrude  Driscoll,  acted  most  excellently. 
George  Prout  and  Edith  Olson  both  showed 
remarkable  talent  and  ability.  Priscilla  White 
played  her  part  to  perfection ;  her  partner, 
Hugh  Nixon,  did  well.  Russell  Johnson,  play- 
ing opposite  Augusta  MacMahon,  played  up 
to  the  fine  work  of  his  partner  with  great  suc- 
cess. So  well  did  these  actors  and  actresses 
do  that  at  the  end  of  the  play  the  only  "unmar- 
ried" ones  left  were  Jenkins,  Keyes,  and  Cody, 
but  they  made  up  for  this  unfortunate  (?)  con- 
dition by  their  brilliant  work.  The  cast  and  can- 
dy girls  showed  the  results  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Neill's  wonderful  coaching,  and  to  her  is 
due  great  praise  and  thanks.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Orchestra  and  to  them  the  class 
gives  its  thanks  as  well  as  to  the  various  com- 
mittees, the  ushers,  the  Household  Arts, 
Drawing,  and  Manual  Arts  Departments,  and 
all  the  others  who  helped  to  make  the  play  one 
of  the  "best  ever." 


THALIA  CLUB 


On  Thursday  evening,  March  29,  the  Thalia 
Club  held  a  Backwoods  Party  in  the  gym,  to 
which  the  Debating  Socity  was  invited.  The 
girls  were  dressed  in  bungalow  aprons  and 
sun-bonnets,  making  very  sweet,  rustic  maid- 
ens. The  boys  were  supposed  to  come  in  cos- 
tume, but  only  a  few  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. After  the  Grand  March,  led  by  Miss 
Bagg  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  "Going  to  Jeru- 
salem," the  company  unmasked  revealing 
many  surprises.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was 
a  Fortune-Telling  Booth,  in  which  Miss  Jor- 
dine    Davison,   a   bewitching   gypsy,    was   se- 
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creted.  We  wonder  how  she  knew  so  much, 
for  she  surely  was  "wise  to  us."  Another 
feature  was  an  obstacle  race  by  Esther  Jack- 
son and  John  Mahoney.  Of  course,  the  young 
lady  won.  Then  a  play  was  presented  by 
Gladys  Irwin  and  Sylvia  Rund.  Other  games 
were  enjoyed,  and  after  some  delicious  ice- 
cream and  cookies,  the  party  dispersed. 


SCHOOL 


An  assembly  was  held  in  the  Hall,  Monday, 
March  26.  Mr.  Collins  asked  that  all  pupils 
not  visiting  the  lunch  counter  go  outdoors  at 
recess,   weather  permitting. 

At  the  assembly,  April  2,  Mr.  Collins  read 
two  communications  to  him  for  the  school. 
The  first  was  from  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture announcing  that  boys  will,  owing  to 
labor  shortage,  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  work 
on  farms  this  summer.  The  Board  has  a  list 
of  places.  The  second  letter  was  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  announc- 
ing a  High  School  Field  Day  to  be  held  May 
12  for  boys  interested  in  the  college.  Mr. 
Collins  then  gave  a  short  talk  on  persistency 
as  a  path  to  success.  He  urged  the  pupils, 
now  that  war  is  approaching,  to  be  careful 
not  to  use  immoderate  language  in  referring 
to  those  who  may  soon  be  our  enemies,  as  it 
will  make  an  unnecessary  and  useless  feeling 
in  the  present  crisis.  There  will  be  a  Business 
Show  in  Boston  for  which  Mr.  French  has 
tickets  for  all  the  seniors  in  the  Commercial 
Course. 

The  coming  Spring  Concert  was  the  first 
matter  taken  up  at  the  assembly  on  Monday, 
April  23.  Mr.  Collins  urged  the  pupils  to 
support  it  as  well  as  they  had  supported  the 
Senior  Dramatics.  He  also  commended  the 
successful  presentation  of  that  play.  A  warn- 
ing was  given  to  pupils  not  to  get  on  or  off 
the  cars  when  moving.  Effective  steps,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  taken  to  better  the  spelling 
of  the  pupils,  which  was  shown  to  be  very 
poor  in  the  recent  tests. 

Serious  action  will  be  taken  to  guard  against 


further  stealing  among  the  girls.  The  pupils 
were  advised  to  work  this  summer  and  were 
encouraged  especially  to  cultivate  gardens. 
Basket-ball  and  track  insignias  were  then 
awarded.  The  senior  class  team  was  given 
a  cup;  the  school  team  received  another  for 
winning  the  championship  of  the  league.  The 
latter  team  was  most  highly  commended  and 
received  enthusiastic  applause  from  the 
pupils. 

On  Wednesday,  March  28,  Mr.  George  S. 
Smith  spoke  to  the  school  in  connection  with 
the  Better  Speech  Week  program.     He  urged 
the   avoidance   of   profanity   and   the   coarser 
types  of  slang,  and  discouraged  braggadocio, 
unkind,     destructive      criticism,      and      loud- 
mouthed talk.     He  then  passed  on  to  a  topic 
of  the  day,  city  politics,  and  pointed  out  that 
very  few  of  our  politicians  are  dishonest,  but 
are    woefully    inefficient    and    incapable.      In 
closing  he  recited  the  following  verses : 
"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by  ; 
Men  that  are  good  and  men  that  are  bad, 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  will  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat 
Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban, 

I  will  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  I'll  be  a  friend  to  man." 

Mr.  Smith's  talk  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded  and   the   school   thanks   him    for  his 

kindness. 

1917 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  April  4  to 
elect  the  class  historians  and  the  class  proph- 
ets. The  historians  chosen  were :  Noemi  Ab- 
biatti  and  Hugh  Nixon ;  the  prophets,  Barbara 
Chambers  and  Robert  Miller. 

Mr.  Mansur  is  to  leave  us  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  head-master  in  the  North  Attleboro 
High  School.  The  school  wishes  him  the 
same  success  which  he  has  had  here,  ex- 
tends its  heartiest  congratulations,  and  thanks 
him  for  his  work  at  the  Quincy  High  School. 

Hugh  Nixon, 

Neivs  Editor. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Priscilla  Robinson,  who  was  literary  editor 
of  the  Golden  Rob  in  1913,  has  ever  since 
taken  an  interest  in  cur  school  paper  and  from 
time  to  time  has  favored  us  with  contribu- 
tions from  her  pen.  Below  we  are  publishing 
"Ycrick,"  an  essay,  which  we  hope  will  prove 
as  interesting  to  our  readers  as  it  has  to  the 
staff. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Alumni  to  know 
that  at  Radcliffe,  Miss  Robinscn  is  continuing 
her  interest  in  journalistic  work. 


YORICK 


As  far  as  I  am  aware  we  as  a  family  lack 
a  skeleton  in  the  closet ;  but  we  do  possess 
what  to  my  mind  is  far  more  interesting — 
scandalmongers  to  the  contrary — a  family 
skull,  by  name  "Yorick."  He  resides  in  the 
attic,  and  now  that  I  have  grown  up,  he  is 
seldom  disturbed.  When  I  was  in  the  early 
grades  of  school,  he  used  to  make  an  annual 
trip  out  into  the  world  to  be  shown  to  my 
teacher.  On  the  way  to  school  I  would  give 
certain  privileged  classmates  a  peep  at  the 
ghastly  contents  of  the  blue  cardboard  box 
under  my  arm,  and  speak  importantly  of  Yor- 
ick's  origin  and  status  in  the  family. 

"Alas,  poor  Yorick  !"  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  king's  jester,  who  bore  young  Hamlet  "on 
his  shoulders  a  thousand  times,"  whose  "flash- 
es of  merriment  were  wont  to  set  the  table  en 
a  roar" — a  far  cry  indeed  to  the  Montana  In- 
dian shot,  so  the  story  goes,  for  stealing. 
Justice  must  have  been  wholly  untempered 
with  mercy  in  the  Bad  Lands  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  ago,  because  the  thief  was  left 
where  he  had  fallen,  grave  and  monument 
alike  "the  maws  of  kites."  ( )ne  of  the  Pay- 
ton  boys,  a  distant  cousin  of  Father's  on  a 
trip  out  West,  found  him  after  the  kites  were 
through  with  him,  and  brought  his  skull  back 
East  as  a  souvenir.  Father  visited  the  Pay- 
ton,  soon  after,  and  was  presented  with  this 


prize  of  Western  trophies,  facetiously  dubbed 
"Yorick."  Someone  carved  the  name  across 
the  forehead,  and  this  lettering  is  always  as- 
sociated in  my  mind  with  the  skull  itself.  One 
of  my  primary  school  friends  who  saw  it,  be- 
lieved for  years  that  everyone's  name  was 
carved  on  his  forehead  under  the  skin.  Long 
afterward  she  told  me  about  it. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  took  Yorick  to 
school.  Father  took  him  to  his  Physiology 
class  and  left  him  in  the  laboratory  till  the 
end  of  the  day.  When  he  went  back  for  him, 
there  was  a  little  green  snake,  which  some 
other  boy  had  brought,  coiled  up  comfortably 
inside. 

As  well  as  attending  school,  Yorick  has 
been  on  the  amateur  stage.  A  man  borrowed 
him  of  Father  to  add  a  touch  of  realism  to 
an  Irving  imitation  of  "Hamlet"  for  a  min- 
strel show.  There  is  something  positively 
fascinating  to  me  in  the  thought  of  such  dou- 
ble incongruity — a  minstrel  show  and  Shakes- 
peare, the  "Yorick"  of  Hamlet  and  a  Montana 
Indian.  I  wonder  what  the  Indian  would  have 
thought  of  it — his  skull  some  day  figuring  as 
a  stage  property  in  "Hamlet."  One  can 
imagine  a  well-meaning  person  trying  to  pre- 
sent to  him  that  idea  ;  and  his  ignorant,  stolid 
Indian  face,  more  ignorant  and  stolidly  Indian 
than  before,  as  he  listened  to  what,  even  if 
he  understood  English — which  seems  doubt- 
ful— would  be  only  sounds  and  noises  to  him. 
( )n  the  ether  hand,  what  a  witty  rejoiner 
would  Shakespeare  himself  not  have  made, 
knowing  as  he  doubtless  must  have  known 
of  the  Indians,  through  the  English  explora- 
tions, had  some  friend  suggested  to  him  that 
his  noble  twelfth  century  Prince  of  Denmark- 
might  one  day  be  made  sport  of  in  a  "min- 
strel show"  and  held  in  his  hand  the  skull  of 
a  nineteenth  century  North  American  Indian, 
neatly  labelled  "Yorick,"  as  if  to  inspire  con- 
viction in  Hamlet  that  he  was  indeed  looking 
upon  all  that  remained  of  his  old  playfellow, 
l  he  jester  ! 
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After  his  memorable  appearance  on  the 
stage,  Yorick  had  a  fairly  uneventful  exist- 
ence for  many  years.  With  other  boyhood 
treasures,  he  came  to  Father's  new  home  and 
was  stored  away  in  the  attic  to  sleep  quietly 
until  annual  housecleaning  came  around. 
Each  year  Mother  would  without  fail  have 
the  same  little  start  when  she  opened  his  box 
and  came  upon  him  unexpectedly.  I  think- 
that  during  one  of  these  cleaning  times  I  must 
have  been  tagging  along,  just  learning  to  walk 
and  poking  into  everything,  and  so  have  met 
Yorick.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not 
know  him.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  him 
or  squeamish  about  any  skeleton,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  traditionally  the  feminine 
mode  of  procedure.  Yorick  provided  that 
"contact  with  reality"  which  psychologists  ad- 
vocate for  the  bringing  up  of  children.  When 
I  was  studying  Zoology  at  college  I  actually 
shook  hands  with  the  laboratory  skeleton, 
while  the  other  girls  in  the  class  stared  at  me 
with  gasping  awe.  Yet  it  was  not  an  act  of 
bravery  in  which  I  went  into  danger  with 
beating  heart  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  or 
ventured  the  foolhardy  under  the  lash  of  a 
"dare."  When  I  lifted  the  orderly  cluster  of 
bones  which  formed  the  hand  of  the  skeleton, 
I  felt  that  I  was  merely  shaking  hands  with 
the  friend  of  a  friend.  I  deserve  no  credit 
for  the  act. 

Yorick's  usefulness  (ah!  alliterative  phrase) 
will  last  as  long  as  he  lasts.  He  has  served  to 
illustrate  nasal  operations.  The  different 
bones  in  his  head  have  been  counted  and 
named  by  two  generations  of  Zoology  stu- 
dents to  help  in  visualizing  the  intricacies  of 
scientific  nomenclature.  His  still  excellent 
teeth  have  been  examined  for  various  pur- 
poses. He  has  even  assisted  in  the  decorations 
of  a  Hallowe'en  Party.  To  what  further  uses 
he  will  be  put  as  the  years  go  on  I,  though  I 
know  him  so  well,  hesitate  to  prophesy.  His 
story  b  not  yet  ended. 

Priscilla  O.  Robinson,  1913. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  engagement  of  Wesley  P.  Beckford, 
Q.  H.  S.,  1909,  to  Ada  Williams,  was  an- 
nounced April  16,  1917. 

Jack  Pfaffman,  '11,  Harvard,  '18,  has  gone 
over  to  France  to  drive  an  ambulance. 

Frederick  Sutermeister,  '11,  and  Ruth 
Pease  were  married  April  20,  1917. 

Viola  Tiles  and  Edna  Sanborn,  '13,  will 
graduate  from  the  Normal  Art  School  in 
June. 

The  engagement  of  Wesley  Williams,  '13, 
and  Esther  Beckford  was  announced  recently. 
Mr.  Williams  is  Head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment at  the  Amherst  High  School  and  is 
prominent  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Quincy. 

Katherine  Reed,  '14,  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher  at  the  Wollaston  Grammar  School. 

Frederick  Schenkelberger,  '14,  is  home 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
having  joined  the  Hospital  Corps  attached  to 
the  first  squadron  of  cavalry,  Massachusetts 
National  Guard. 

Donald  Crocker,  '15  has  enlisted  in  the  6th 
regiment,  National  Guard. 

Pleasant  news  has  been  received  from  Or- 
lando, Florida,  stating  that  Hazel  Livingston, 
'15,  is  gaining  in  health  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  return  to  Quincy  and  to  Wellesley  College 
in  the  near  future. 

Kenneth  Briggs,  '16,  and  George  Whitcher, 
'16,  have  completed  a  ten  weeks'  course  at 
Amherst  Agricultural  College. 

Roy  Brown  and  Alfred  Clough,  both  of  Q. 
H.  S.,  '16  and  M.  A.  C,  '20,  visited  school 
and  attended  the  Better  Speech  Week  enter- 
tainment on  Friday,  March  26. 

Anna  Campbell,  '16,  visited  school  on 
April  3,  and  reported  that  she  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  the  Weymouth  High  School. 

Margaret  Flaherty,  '16,  is  a  stenographer 
with  Bacon  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  engagement  of  Gilbert  Hamlin,  '16,  re- 
membered as  "Dunn  Hamlin,"  and  Virginia 
Metcalf  was  recently  announced. 

Harry  Burr,  '14  and  Mildred  Bonney  will 
be  married  in  June. 
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Herbert  Hildebrand,  '16.  is  working  with 
Ainsley  and  Company,  Boston. 

Sidney  McLaughlin,  '16,  is  attending  the 
Massachusetts   Nautical   School. 

"Bob"  Shand,  '16,  has  severed  his  position 
with  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

William  MacMahon,  0.  H.  S.,  '15,  "Tech." 
'20,  recently  went  with  a  relay  team  to  an 
intercollegiate  indoor  meet  at  Philadelphia. 


Helen  Costa,  '18,  has  a  position  with  the 
X.  E.  T.  &  T.  Co. 

Olive  Phelan,  '18,  has  a  position  in  the 
telephone  exchange  at  Fort  Hill. 

William  MacMahon,  '15,  Joseph  Barber, 
'16,  Paul  Brown,  '16,  Howard  Bowen,  '16, 
Carl  Hammond,  '16,  Cecil  Jaycox,  '16,  Sidney 
McLaughlin,  '16,  and  Florence  YVetmore,  '16, 
recently  visited   school. 

Mildred  Diack, 
Alumni  Editor. 


EXCHANGES 


The  "Golden  Rod"  acknowledges  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges  : 


"Register" — Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  "Reflector" — Gloucester.  Mass.  ; 
"Clarion" — Everett.  Mass. ;  "Stetson  Oracle" 
—Randolph,  Mass.;  "Xorthfield  Star"— E. 
Xorthfield,  Mass.;  "Enfield  Echo"— Enfield 
High  School,  Thompsonville.  Conn. ;  "Junto" 
— Easton,  Pa. ;  "Tradesman" — High  School 
of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. ;  "Leaves" — 
Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. ;  "Rec- 
ord"— Xewburyport.  Mass.;  "Register" — 
Rindge  Technical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
"P.  A.  Record"— Brookline.  Mass.;  "Blue 
and  Gold" — Maiden.  Mass. ;  "Industrial 
School  Magazine" — Golden,  Colo. ;  "Record" 
—Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  "P.  I.  H. 
S.  Flyer" — Presque  Isle,  Maine ;  "Brewster" 
— Wolfeboro.  X.  H. ;  "Radcliffe  Xews"— 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  "Polytechnic" — Rensse- 
laer P.  Inst.,  Troy,  X.  Y. ;  "Jabberwock"— 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  "Voice" 
— Lawrence  H.  S.,  Falmouth,  Mass. ;  "Q" — 
High  School,  Quincy.  111. ;  "Review"— High 
School,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  "Review" — High 
School,  Toccoa,  Ga. ;  "Distaff" — Girls'  High 
School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  "Sea  Breeze" — - 
Thomaston.  .Maine;  "Oracle" — Bangor, 
Maine  :  "Gleaner" — Pawtucket.  R.  I. 


IN  THE  EYES  OF  OTHERS 
Thank  You 


The  "Golden  Rod"  of  Quincy  High  has"  a 
most  interesting  Short  Theme  Xumber. 
The  paper  held  our  interest  from  first  to 
last.— Stetson  Oracle. 

The  "Golden  Rod."  Quincy,  Mass.  High 
School,  has  an  excellent  issue  for  March, 
the  Sophomore  number.  It  contains  a  full 
index  of  articles  of  merit  and  is  worth  any 
one's  time  to  read,  and  to  read  it  means  to 
become  interested  in  it  and  the  work  it 
stands  for — Industrial. — School  Magazine, 
Golden,  Col. 

"Golden  Rod" — Your  headings  are  clever 
and  vour  paper  is  neat.  You  have  a  fine  ex- 
change column. — "Record,"  Xewburyport. 
Mass. 

The  Junior  Xumber  of  the  "Golden  Rod," 
Quincy.  is  commendable  throughout.  The 
Literary  Department  is  especially  inviting. 
— "Jabberwock,"  Boston,  Mass. 

"Golden  Rod" — You  have  a  large  and 
good  Literary  Department.  The  "Missing 
Link"  promises  to  be  a  good  story ;  the 
writer  certainly  has  a  great  imagination. — 
"Voice,"  Falmouth.  Mass. 

The  "Golden  Rod" — You  have  some  ex- 
cellent stories. — "Review,"  Toccoa,  Ga. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 


Gloucester,  Mass 

A  bread  making  contest  was  held  for  the 
members  of  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

"Regimental  Notes"  in  their  paper,  the 
"Reflector,"  records  the  activities  of  the 
school  regiment. 

In  the  Prize  Declamation  Contest,  the 
first  prize  of  twenty  dollars  was  won  by  a 
freshman,  Dorothy  Richardson,  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  of  ten  dollars  was  awarded  to 
Sydney  Maddocks,  a  senior. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  real- 
ized from  the  fair  held  for  the  benefit  of 
athletics.  The  alumni  contributed  their 
talent  for  the  closing  night. 

A  series  of  telephone  talks  are  being- 
given  at  the  Monday  morning  assemblies  by 
David  B.  Collins,  Manag-er  of  the  Telephone 
Exchange  of  Newburyport. 


Randolph,  Mass. 

The  "Stetson  Oracle"  has  a  column  de- 
voted to  "1917  Stenography  Notes."  We 
notice  that  the  stenography  class  is  corres- 
ponding with  a  class  in  stenography  in  our 
own  high  school.  This  correspondence  is 
done  in  Chandler  shorthand.  A  clever 
poem  entitled  "Chandler  System"  is  found 
in  this  column. 

Maiden,  Mass. 

Mr.  McLellan,  an  instructor  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  Feb.  15,  to  the  Art  Club. 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 

We   regret   to   hear   that   after   June   the 

Smith-Manual  Academy  is  to  be  no  more. 

Judging    from    the    paper    put    out    by    the 

school,  the  school  has  been  very  successful. 

Anna  L.  Cremins, 

Exchange  Editor. 


The  Meanest  Parents 


Eleanor  Hall  could  not  go  to  the  picnic 
because  she  had  so  much  practicing  to  do. 
She  thought  no  one  had  such  mean  parents 
as  she  had. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  out  for  a  walk,  mother," 
she  had  said  when  her  practicing  was  half 
done. 

She  thought  at  first  that  she'd  do  some- 
thing to  make  her  parents  feel  sorry,  but  she 
couldn't  think  of  anything.  She  sat  down  on 
the  ground  for  a  minute.  Soon  a  little  man 
jumped  up   from  the  ground  and  said, 

"Why  do  you  look  so  sad?" 

"Oh,  mother  and  father  are  the  meanest 
things  ever.  I — I  really  believe  I  almost  hate 
them,"  she  added.  "They  never  let  me  do 
anything  I  want  to.  I  had  to  stay  home  from 
a  picnic  today." 

"Well,   well,   I'm   sure   I   can   fix   that   for 


you,"  said  the  man.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
take  a  little  journey  with  me?"  And  as 
Eleanor  nodded,  he  went  on,  "We'll  go  to  the 
poorer  parts  of  this  city  in  1877.  I  mean  that 
I'll  show  you  how  they  looked  in  1877." 

They  walked  along  streets  that  looked 
very  cdd  to  Eleanor.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
very  tumble-down  house,  and  the  little  man 
said  they'd  go  in. 

Seated  at  a  rough  wooden  table  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  ten,  who  was  poring  over  a  book. 
The  girl's  mother  came  in  and  snatched  the 
book,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to 
read,  when  you're  supposed  to  do  the  dishes, 
Jane?"  she  yelled. 

At  this  Jane  cried  harder.  Her  mother 
boxed  her  ears  and  told  her  to  get  the  dish- 
pan  and  "wash  them  dishes." 


(Continued  on  page  29) 
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BASEBALL 


Q.  C.  A.  8,  QUINCY  2 


At  the  call  of  Coaches  Mansur  and  French 
and  Captain  Jenkins,  a  large  number  of 
aspirants  reported  for  the  baseball  squad, 
among  them  five  first  team  veterans  and 
several  of  last  year's  second  team.  The 
coaches'  main  problem  is  to  develop  a  pitch- 
ing staff,  since  Venna  is  the  only  pitcher  re- 
maining from  last  year.  With  several 
promising  aspirants,  however,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  condition  will  be  remedied  and  that 
Ouincy  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  show- 
ing in  the  South  Shore  League  than  hereto- 
fore. Fostello,  LeCain,  and  Corella  are  the 
catchers  ;  Desmond  at  first  and  Jenkins  at 
short  remain  from  last  year's  infield;  Mul- 
len at  right  is  the  only  regular  outfielder 
left  from  last  year. 

The  schedule  as  arranged  follows  : 

April  24 — East  Boston  at  Quincy. 
May  1 — Milton  at  Ouincy. 
May  4 — Brockton  at  Quincy. 
May  8 — Hingham  at  Quincy. 
May  11 — Milton  at  Milton. 
May  18 — Rockland  at  Rockland. 
May  22 — Weymouth  at  Quincy. 
May  25— Stetson  at  Quincy. 
May  29 — Brockton  at  Brockton. 
June  1 — Rockland  at  Quincy. 
June  5 — Weymouth  at  Weymouth. 
June  9 — Maiden  at  Maiden. 


April  19,  1917.  Quincy  Avent  down  to  de- 
feat in  the  first  game  of  the  season,  playing 
against  the  Quincy  Civic  Association  at 
Merrymount  Park  on  Patriots'  Day.  The 
older  and  more  experienced  players  of  the 
Q.  C.  A.  had  but  little  difficulty  in  winning 
and  their  lead  was  never  threatened.  In  the 
first  inning  Ford  of  the  Q.  C.  A.  tripled  and 
scored  on  a  wild  heave  to  third.  Our  pitch- 
ers were  hit  freely  throughout  the  game ; 
Ouincy,  too,  hit  quite  freely  but  was  un- 
able to  score  until  the  sixth  inning,  when 
one  run  was  registered.  Another  run  was 
scored  in  the  eighth.  Quincy's  batteries 
were  Venna,  Johnson,  Jenkins,  and  LeCain ; 
the  opposing  battery  was  French  and  Fos- 
tello. 


OUIXCY  11.  EAST  BOSTON  6 


April  24,  1917.  Quincy  won  handily  from 
East  Boston  in  the  first  inter-school  game 
of  the  season  at  Merrymount  Park. 
Venna's  pitching  and  timely  hitting  put  the 
game  on  ice  for  our  boys  from  the  very 
start.  The  scoring  for  Ouincy  started  in 
the  first  inning  when  H.  O'Brien  was  passed, 
stole  second  and  third,  and  reached  home  on 
Mullen's  hit  to  center.  In  the  second  inn- 
ing, McGerigle  poled  out  a  homer.  Four 
runs  were  scored  for  Quincy  in  the  third; 
Fostello  singled,  knocking  in  two  men;  Mc- 
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Gerigle  singled,  and  Bracken  reached  first 
on  an  error,  sending  Fostello  and  McGerigle 
home.  Quincy's  scoring  continued  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  innings,  though  East 
Boston  changed  pitchers.  East  Boston 
rallied  in  the  seventh  when  Johnson  was 
pitching  for  Quincy  and  scored  five  runs. 
Another  run  was  scored  against  Quincy  in 
the  ninth  when  Jenkins  was  in  the  box. 

The  team  showed  up  exceptionally  well 
in  this  game  and  gave  evidence  of  a  good 
baseball  team  this  season. 

The  lineup : 

Quincy  East  Boston 

Corella,  If s  s,  Cummings 

O'Brien,  3b.......; 2b,  Bradley 

Jenkins,  s  s 3b,  Giella 

Mullin,  c  f lb,  Backman 

Fostello,  LeCain,  c 1  f,  Malatasta 

Desmond,  lb c,  Cohen 

McGerigle,  r  f p,  Murphy 

Bracken,  L.  O'Brien c  f,  McDonough 

Venna,  Johnson,  Jenkins,  p.  .r  f,  McGovern 


for   meets   with   Winthrop,    Braintree,    and 
Brockton. 

The  most  promising  candidates  are  Capt. 
Sears,  Batts,  and  Jenkins  in  the  100  and  220 
yds ;  Sears,  Herrick,  Mayberry  and  Wm. 
Lindsay  in  the  440;  Melville,  Pierce,  Earle, 
and  Lyons  in  the  mile ;  Jenkins  and  E.  Heap 
in  the  Broad  Jump ;  Canniff,  Mayberry, 
Le  Cain,  and  S.  Heap  in  the  High  Jump ; 
McNamara,  Fostello,  Peterson,  and  Jenkins 
in  the  Shot  Put. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES 


TRACK  NOTES 


Spring  track  practice  was  started  April  1, 
but  owing  to  the  bad  weather  the  candidates 
were  unable  to  get  out  regularly.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  weather  will  be 
such  that  the  team  will  be  able  to  get  in 
regular  work. 

March  31.  Eight  members  of  the  squad 
visited  Tech  field  and  worked  under  Coach 
Kanaly  of  the  Tech  Track  Team.- 

April  5.  Captain  Edward  Teschner  of  the 
Harvard  Track  Team  and  Wm.  Sullivan  of 
the  Tech  Track  Team  coached  the  squad  at 
Merrymount  Oval.  Capt.  Teschner  worked 
with  the  runners  and  Sullivan  with  the  high 
and  broad  jumpers.  Capt.  Teschner  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  are  considered  two  of  the  best  col- 
lege athletes  in  the  country.  Both  men  were 
well  pleased  with  the  showing  of  the  team  and 
promised  to  come  to  Quincy  at  a  later  date. 

Manager  Keyes  has  made  arrangements 


The  following  were  awarded  basketball 
Q's  on  Monday,  April  23  and  presented  with 
the  cup  emblematic  of  the  championship  of 
the  basketball  league  : 

Captain  Albert  Desmond,  Percy  Jenkins, 
James  LeCain,  George  Prout,  William  Mul- 
len, Lawrence  Beaton,  Henry  O'Brien,  and 
manager  Albert  Baker. 

The  following  were  awarded  second  team 
basketball  Q's  : 

Captain  Wm.  Kendall,  Everett  Robbie, 
Newton  Dodge,  Louis  Lozowick,  Edward 
Taylor,  Heber  Bailey,  and  George  Fostello. 

The  class  championship  cup  was  presented 
to  the  seniors  and  the  following  awarded 
1917  basket  ball  numerals: 

Francis  O'Brien,  Charles  Hinchon,  Francis 
Treacy,  Walter  Cody,  Webster  Pierce,  Theo- 
dore Higgins,  and  Ira  Gilliat. 

The  following  were  awarded  the  midget 
relay  insignia  : 

Edward  Lindsay  '20,  William  Shyne  '19, 
Albert  Barrows  '19,  and  Stuart  MayburyT9. 


Edward  Taylor,  '18  has  been  elected  foot- 
ball manager  for  the  season  of  1918  and 
George  Nichols  '18  hockey  manager,  1917-18. 


Leo  Bracken  was  chosen  as  the  freshman 
member  of  the  athletic  committee. 


Because    of    the    excellent    work    of    our 
champion  basketball  team,  two  loyal  fans, 
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Coach  French  and  Mr.  George  Fisher,  pre- 
sented the  members  of  the  team  with 
medals  as  evidences  of  the  boys'  effort  and 
victory. 


William  MacMahon,  0.  H.  S.  '15.  is  shov- 
ing all  sorts  of  track  ability  at  Tech  and 
much  is  expected  of  him.  Already  in  his 
freshman  year  he  has  won  the  cross  country 
insignia  and  the  A  T  A.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  two  mile  relay  team. 


It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that  we  have 
taken  leave  of  Mr.  Manstir,  formerly  our 
sub-principal  and  coach  of  the  athletic 
teams.  He  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  putting  Quincy  on  the  athletic 
map.  Largely  through  his  efforts  and  able 
coaching  has  the  standard  of  Quincy  ath- 
letics and  Quincy  teams  been  raised.  In  his 
departure  Quincy  not  only  loses  an  excellent 
teacher  and  sub-principal  but  also  a  very 
capable  athletic  director. 

Henry  Peterson ,  Athletic  Editor. 


The  Hollow  Tree 


Spring  meant  a  great  deal  for  Shirley  Jack- 
son, a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  in  a  few 
months  there  would  be  no  school  for  her. 
Shirley  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  she  knew 
she  could  not. 

Shirley's  grandfather  had  once  been  very 
wealthy,  but  in  a  business  panic  he  had  failed. 
Soon  afterwards  he  died.  While  she  was 
very  young,  her  father  had  been  thrown  from 
a  horse  and  killed. 

She  lived  with  her  mother  in  her  grand- 
father's old  home.  It  was  a  beautiful  colonial 
house,  in  some  places  showing  neglect.  They 
kept  but  one  colored  servant.  Tomorrow, 
with  the  help  of  old  Mandy,  she  would  start 
spring  housecleaning.     How  she  hated  it ! 

"I  suppose  it  would  please  mother  if  I  could 
make  the  library  look  as  nice  as  it  did  when 
grandfather  was  living,"  Shirley  said.  "Well, 
I'll  do  my  best." 

A  great  many  of  the  rooms  in  the  house 
had  been  closed.  Mandy  had  cleaned  all  the 
others  so  there  remained  only  her  grand- 
father's library,  with  its  many  rows  of  books. 
There  was  a  large  fireplace  in  the  room. 
Above  the  oaken  wainscot  were  white  panels 
now  yellow  with  age.  Shirley  was  busily 
cleaning  these  panels  when  one  of  them  moved. 
Was  it  her  imagination?  Xo,  for  the  clear 
white  of  the  part  that  had  been  hidden  showed 
plainly  against  the  yellow  panels.     It   would 


not  move  any  farther,  but  she  could  see  part 
of  a  rusty  old  lock.  Quickly  taking  the  brass 
fire-tongs,  she  pushed  the  lock  with  all  her 
might.  Two  of  the  panels  moved  back,  leav- 
ing a  large  space. 

Shirley  quickly  climbed  in.  She  found  her- 
self in  a  small  closet.  There  was  a  door  on 
one  side.  She  climbed  back  to  the  library  and 
ran  to  her  room.  She  took  from  the  drawer 
a  searchlight  which  she  had  bought  so  that  she 
^ould  go  out  to  the  stable  or  on  errands  at 
night.  Running  back  to  the  library  she  locked 
the  door,  and  climbed  into  the  little  closet. 
After  much  work  she  opened  the  door.  By 
using  her  searchlight  she  could  see  that  she 
was  in  a  small  tunnel. 

Shirley  had  a  searchlight  and  a  love  of  ad- 
venture ;  so  she  went  on.  The  tunnel  was 
damp  and  musty.  She  went  along  until  she 
came  to  some  steps.  The  steps  led  right  into 
a  hollow  tree.  There  was  room  for  two  men 
in  this  tree.  Inside  she  found  an  iron  box. 
A  key  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  box. 

''All  this  fun  that  I  never  knew  about,"  said 
Shirley. 

She  fitted  the  key  into  the  lock.  It  was  hard 
work  to  move  the  key.  but  finally  she  did,  and 
opened  the  box.  The  first  thing  she  took  out 
was  an  oilskin  packet.  Opening  this  she  found 
an  old  letter.  It  almost  crumbled  in  her 
hands. 
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She  turned  it  over  and  read,  "Dear  Allison, 
I  have  only  a  minute  to  write  for  I  leave  for 
the  army  right  away.  I  shall  be  back  soon. 
Remember  our  secret.  The  gold  is  in  the  hol- 
low tree.  Ronald  will  take  this  note  to  you. 
He  is  going  to  the  tree  first  with  some  papers. 
Wait  for  me.    Yours,  Lawrence" 

"Lawrence  was  my  great,  great  grandfather 
who  was  killed  in  battle.  Something  must 
have  happened  to  make  Ronald  leave  the  let- 
ter here,"  thought  Shirley.  "And,  oh !  the 
gold  !     I  almost  forgot  it." 

She  found  two  small  iron  boxes  inside  the 
big  one.    They  were  both  filled  with  gold. 

"I'll  have  to  get  back  and  tell  mother.  Oh ! 
I  can  go  to  school  now,"  she  cried. 

She  hurried  along  the  tunnel,  falling  over 
stones  and  dirt  in  her  haste.  She  went  into 
the  little  closet  and  then  into  the  library.  Un- 
locking the   door,   she  ran  into  her  mother's 


room.     "Shirley,  where  have  you  been?"  she 
asked. 

Shirley  tried  to  tell  her  mother  all  about  it. 

"Sit  down,  dear,  and  talk  slowly,  I  don't 
understand  a  word  you're  saying." 

So  Shirley  calmed  herself  and  told  her 
mother  the  story. 

"To  think  of  all  those  years  it  has  been 
there,"  she  finished. 

"Oh !  here  comes  Mr.  Wayne ;  he  will  help 
us  get  it." 

Mr.  Wayne  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 
He  helped  them  get  the  gold. 

"We  can  fix  the  house  now,  Shirley  can  go 
to  college,  and  everybody  will  be  happy,"  said 
Airs.  Jackson. 

"This  is  the  loveliest  spring  I  have  ever 
had,"  said  Shirley  happily,  "for  now  I  can  go 
to  college." 

Lillian  Kerrigan,  1920. 


The  Meanest  Parents 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


"I  don't  want  to  stay  here  any  more,"  cried 
Eleanor.  This  little  scene  had  made  her  cry 
too. 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  man,  and  soon  they 
were  out  doors  again  on  a  large  street.  They 
went  into  a  lovely  house,  quite  far  back  from 
the  street. 


things  he  wanted  to,  without  that  rule,  "Rich 
boys  must  not,  etc." 

The  little  old  man  took  Eleanor  out  in  the 
street.  "What  do  you  think  of  your  parents 
now?  I  guess  they're  pretty  good,  compared 
to  those  children's  parents.  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  but  don't  tell  anyone.    That  girl's  name 


In  a  room  with  costly  furnishings  sat  a  boy      was  Jane  King  and  the  boy's  name  was  Fred- 


at  a  table,  reading.  He  was  dressed  in  vel- 
vet, a  great  contrast  to  the  little  girl,  who 
had  been  dressed  in  rags.  His  mother  came 
in.  She  had  on  a  long  trailing  dress.  She 
snatched  the  book  away  from  him  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire. 


eric  Hall.  Now  can  you  guess  who  they 
were?" 

"I  know,"  said  Eleanor,  "My  father  and 
mother !" 

She  was  just  going  to  say  something  more 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  and  found  it  was 


How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to      only  a  dream ! 


read?"  she  screamed.  "Rich  boys  must  not 
read  books,  but  must  have  someone  read  to 
them." 

The  boy  cried,  and  Eleanor  could  tell  that 
he  wished  himself  poor,  so  he  could  do  a  few 


"I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not, 
but  I  guess  I  have  a  fine  father  and  mother." 
and  as  Eleanor  got  up  she  felt  happy, — very 
much  happier  than  she  had  before. 

Mary  Remick,  1920. 
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Miss   Zeller — The   Kaiser's   right   foot   is  Who    said    war    is    confined    to    Europe, 

shorter  than  his  left  foot.  Daily   skirmishes    are    reported   by   the   T4 

Taylor,  T8 — But  his  left  foot  makes  up  for  bunch,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Fox, 

it.  on  the  third  floor. 


Mr.  Roache — The  Roosevelt  Dam  was 
named  after  Roosevelt.  Here  is  another 
dam  in  Idaho  called  the  Elephant  Dam. 

Johnson — Who  was  that  named  after? 

Probably  after  Ruggles  or  Bennett. 

Jenkins  wants  to  know  why  there  are  no 
Women  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  Well,  well,  Percy,  we 
might  build  one  for  you. 

Wanted  Immediately 
A  "Big  Ben"  for  LeCain. 
A  little  love  for  W£tmore. 
A  guardian  for  McGerigle. 
A    "Gillett"    for    HinchOn. 
A  manager  for  BeatoiV  the  "roughneck." 
The  girl  who  stole  Desmond's  heart. 

Bailey,  '17 — Were  you  bashful  the  first 
time  you  called  on  your  girl? 

"Bug"  Keyes,  '17— Yes,  but  her  father 
helped  me  out. 

Note — Keyes'  favorite  "movie"  is  "one  A. 
M."     Wonder  why? 


Seen  on  Blackboard  in  Room  23 
Oh,  here's  that  wicked  hot  dog  again. 
Away,  you  ugly  looking  brute. 

Miss  Seymour  (to  freshie  who  is  whisper- 
ing)— I  don't  know  what  you  think  you  are 
doing  here,  you  really  belong  on  a  cocoanut 
tree. 

Miss  Dawes — Jenkins,  what  is  your  defini- 
tion of  "literature"? 

"Jenks" — Same  as  yours,  but  I  don't  know 
yours. 

Say,  fellows,  have  you  noticed  the  high 
cost  of  "raising"  struck  Room  38? 

We  understand  that  one  of  our  "Fullers" 
is  much  interested  in  the  promoting  of 
"wild  cat"  schemes  for  money  making; 
especially  along  the  lines  of  "Whaling." 

Mahoney  reports  that  he  has  just  passed 
another  birthday.  When  are  you  going  to 
draw  a  pension,  Mae? 
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Nixon  mistook  Prout's  stairs  for  the 
"Sand  Bumps"  at  Paragon.  As  a  result 
"Nic"  has  to  eat  off  the  mantlepiece. 

Another  Slam! 

H.  Ewertz — Higgins  and  I  practice  shoot- 
ing every  afternoon. 

Miss  Zeller — Does  Higgins  know  which 
end  of  the  gun  to  shoot  with? 

Note— "Murder  will  out." 

They  sat  on  the  steps  at  midnight 
But  Venna's  love  wasn't  to  her  taste 
Venna's  reach  was  36  inches 
But  "Hers"  was  a  46  waist. 

(Rapid   "Hank") 

LeCain — O'Brien  has  a  cracked  voice. 

Walker — I  guess  that  comes  because  of 
his  breaking  his  word  all  the  time. 

Note — We  wonder  if  his  eyesight  is 
improving. 

Bailey  admits  that  his  shoes  are  one  of 
Raymond's  famous  advertisements. 


Marr — What  is  a  moderate  sentence? 
Diamond — A  middle  aged  one. 


In  Room  13 
Freshie — Grenfell,  to  save  his  life,  made  a 
flag-pole  out  of  his  shirt. 

Baker — What  do  you  think  of  Braintree? 
"Bugs"  Keyes — I  spent  a  week  there  one 
night. 

Some  fast  town  "Nic". 

Miss  Thayer — What  will  later  make  the 
barefoot  boy  realize  the  happiness  of  his 
former  life? 

"Soph"— Corns. 

McNamara  doesn't  realize  the  size  of  the 
world  until  he  misses  an  electric  car  and 
has  to  walk  home. 

We  note  with  interest  that  some  young 
person  attempted  to  "knock"  the  editor  in 
a  recent  issue.  We  thank  that  ambitious 
person  for  "every  knock  is  a  boost." 

W.  E.  Mullin,  Jokes  Editor. 
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Future   Occupations  tlo. 3 
Love  Poltr. 


REST  A  WHILE 


-AT- 


Refreshing  Tea  and  Sandwiches 

Delicious  Ices  Cold  Drinks 

Cards  for  All  Occasions 

Circulating  Library,  200  Books 

Open  all  day  and  evening 


A  rose  with  blushing  checks, 
A  carnation  whose  odour  speaks, 
A  lady  who  wears  our  flowers 
Gets  attention  at  all  hours. 

JOHNSON'S 

City  Flower  Store 

QUINCY 


The  National 
Mount   Wollaston 


Bank 


RALPH 
COAL  COMPANY 

33  WESTON  AVENUE 
WOLLASTON 

TEL.  QUINCY  839-W 


The  Dutch  Food  Shop 

Is  still  with  you,  and  remember  the  good 
things  which  can   be   procured  there. 

Cakes,  Doughnuts,  Pies 
Cookies,  Jellies,  Etc. 


BEALE  ST 


Phone  592 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  GRADUATION  GIFT 

The  New  Portrait  Album 

which  will  hold  all  of  your  grad- 
uation photographs. 

Special  rates  and  styles  for 
graduation. 


Sue  Rice  Studio 

1522  HANCOCK  STREET 

QUINCY 


Make  your  appointment  early  in  order  to  receive  the  best 
results,     Phone  Quincy  565-W. 


TUNING 


Specialist  on  all  piano  troubles 
Boston  office  10  Bromfield  St. 
Telephone  in  residence. 

13  years  of  factory  experience  and  tuning  instructor  in  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Recommendations  from  manufacturers, 
dealers,  teachers,  colleges  and  the  musical  profession.  Refers 
to  his  many  patrons,  among  whom  are  Ex-Gov,  Brackett,  Hon. 
Samu'l  W.  McCall,  J.  J.  Martin,  Pres.  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  E. 
Harold  Crosby,  Boston  Post's  Dramatic  Editor  and  Critic, 
Ex-Mayor  Campbell  of  Quincy,  City  Clerk  Crane,  Mrs. 
John  O.  Holden,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton,  Messrs. 
John  Buchanan.  G.  A.  Tripp,  L.  D.  Gurney,  and  many 
other  Quincy  and  Wollaston  people. 

Orders  can  be  left  in  Wollaston  at  either  of  Brook  s  drug 
stores;  in  Atlantic  at  Brook's  drug  store;  in  Quincy  at 
Carlson's  periodical  store,  near  depot ;  in  Norfolk  Downs  at 
Mackay's  drug  store. 

FRANK  A.  LOCKE 


YOU  WANT  THIS 

You  want  to  look  your  best  at  all 
times. 

We  want  to  offer  you  clothes  clean- 
ing, pressing  and  repairing  service 
that  is   second  to  none. 

Service  that  means  lengthening  the 
life  of  your  apparel. 

THIS  SERVICE  IS  FOR  YOU 

Harry,  The  Tailor 

1466  Hancock  St. 


Patronize  the  GOLDEN-ROD  and  our  advertisers 


HATS  CLEANED 


TAN  SHOES  DYED 


WOLLASTON  SHOE  HOSPITAL 
AND  BOOTBLACK  PARLOR 

By  our  new  machinery  we  are  now  able  to 
do  any  work  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  All  Polishes 

THEO.  DUSOPOL 

300  Newport  Ave.  Wollaston,  Mass. 


Seniors 
pay  your 

Class  Dues 


A  SHAVE  AND  A  HAIR  CUT 

neatly   and  correctly  done,  will  make  you  feel  bully.      Our  place  is  the 
right  place  for  correct  work  and  appreciative  service. 


SAM  SHELLMAN 


NEWPORT  AVENUE 


WOLLASTON 


Spaulding's 

Sporting 

Goods 
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Winer  Hardware  Store 

QUINCY  SQUARE 


Special  Models  in  Misses'  Corsets  desiped 

to  give  correct  natural  support  to 

the  growing  girl 

The  Corset  Shop 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Dunphy 

No.  8  Maple  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 


RIDE   TO   SCHOOL  and   SAVE   TIME 

Buy  a  BICYCLE  of 

W.  A.  WALTER 

Tel.  Quincy  1273-w  197  Belmont  St.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

Bicycles,   Supplies,    Repairs 

Baby  Carriages  Re-Tired  Flashlight  Batteries  and  Bulbs 


Ruggles  Real  Estate  Co. 


INSURANCE 


Farms 

City  Property 

Shore  Property 


19  Temple  Street,  Quincy 

Office  93 


Telephones 

Residence  652-M 


HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools  admitted  without 

examination  provided  they  have  taken 

required  subjects. 

Modem  buildings  and  equipment.  Four 
years  course  begins  September,  1917. 
Degree  of  D.  M.  D.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give  Special  Attention  to  Clothing  Boys 
and  Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 
Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 
Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 
FULL  LINE  OF  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STETSON  HATS. 
400  Washington  St.        Boston,  Mass. 


J.  G.  Johnston  Company 

Incorporated 

manufacturing  HtmtlttB 

Class  Pins  and  Rings       Medals  and  Cups 

Sudbury  Building  79  Sudbury  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  3291  Hay. 
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GEO.   W.  JOHNSON  THOS.  J.  KAVANAUGH 
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Printers  and  Linotypers 
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Commercial,  Society,  Club,  Mercantile, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Printing 


Nothing  But  the  BEST  at  the  Most  Reasonable  Prices 


12  CENTRE  PLACE,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


TEL.  NEWTON  NORTH  77 
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